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My Church 


Before I was born My CHURCH gave to my parents ideals of 
life and love that made my home a place of strength and beauty. 

In helpless infancy MY CHURCH joined my parents in consecrat- 
ing me to Christ. ; 

MY CHURCH enriched my childhood with the Romance and 
Religion and the lessons of life that have been woven into the 
texture of my soul. Sometimes I seem to have forgotten and 
then, when else I might surrender to foolish and futile ideals of 
life, the truths My CHURCH taught became radiant, insistent and 
inescapable. 

In the stress and storm of adolescence My CHURCH heard the 
surge of my soul and She guided my footsteps by lifting my eyes 
toward the stars. 

When first my heart knew the strange awakenings of love My 
CHURCH taught me to chasten and spiritualize my affections ; She 
sanctified my marriage and blessed my home. 

When my heart was seamed with sorrow, and I thought the 
sun could never shine again, MY CHURCH drew me to the Friend 
of all the Weary and whispered to me the hope of another morn- 
ing, eternal and tearless. 

When my steps have slipped and I have known the bitterness 
of sin, MY CHURCH has believed in me and wooingly She has called 
me back to live within the heights of myself. 

Now have come the children dearer to me than life itself and 
MY CHURCH is helping me to train them for all joyous and clean 
and Christly living. 

MY CHURCH calls me to Her heart. She asks my service and my 
loyalty. She has a right to ask it! I will help Her to do for 
others what She has done for me. In this place in which I live, I 
will help Her keep aflame and aloft the torch of a living faith. 


—WiiiAmM Henry Boppy, D. D. 


—— 
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I THINK you will all agree with me that true greatness consists in the 
ability to stand effectively for great principles, and it 1s a very 


oO 


serious question whether there 1s any other kind of greatness that can - 


for a moment compare with this. At any rate though one has wealth 


or brilliance or even genius and lacks such principles, certain it is that — 


he will almost inevitably do more harm than good to the world by living 
in tt. 

But great ethical principles in themselves are mere abstractions. 
Alone they never do anything. At most they foreshadow human pos- 


sibilities; yet once embodied in a personality they become the most sig-— 


nificant realities in our world, and may for ages continue as impelling, 
creative influences. Therefore when we set up as an ideal such a figure 
as that of Roger Williams, who stood pre-eminently for democracy and 
religious freedom, we do two things: we are thereby helping to per- 
petuate the vital influence of that great soul, and at the same time we 
are setting a noble standard of achievement and self-realization for 
ourselves. i 

Moreover, today democracy and religious freedom are no mere heir- 
looms or respectable conventions. Democracy throughout the world ts 
now fighting for its very life and the current indications are that it is 
fighting a losing battle. As we prize what it represents it behooves us 
not merely to use the term as a shibboleth but to embody its principles 
in our individual lives and in every possible organized way, this Roger 
Williams Guild being one of them. 

We boast of our religious liberty as a thing taken for granted, while 
perhaps religious freedom was never more seriously threatened than 
today, not, to be sure, necessarily by outward persecution, though that 
is not outside the picture, but certainly from within, by ignorance, self- 
righteousness and bigotry. If religious freedom is to be preserved tt 
will be necessary for this generation to stand, individually and collec- 
tively, for openness of mind and the religious rights of others. You 
do well, therefore, to dedicate here tonight as the symbol of your en- 
deavors in this organization the shining example of Roger Williams. 


REMARKS OF PROFESSOR LEROY WATERMAN AT THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE WHEN THE NAME OF THE BAPTIST STUDENTS’ 
GUILD AT ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, WAS FORMALLY 
CHANGED TO THE ROGER WILLIAMS GUILD 
NOVEMBER 5, 1933 


: 


BEAR THOSE ILLS WE HAVE 
EarLteE BENNETT Cross 


u : ‘RUTH may be set forth in story or drama. This is often a much 
more tasteful and nurturing provision than those learned disquisi- 


| tions which wrangle with abstractions. When the book of Job is 


scanned there appears in the form of drama the imagined experience 
of a man plunged into a storm of trouble and pain. The poet points 
the reader to certain intimations on suffering. At least seven lights 
are cast upon the scene of earthly pain in this book. Their gleam may 
serve to ease the soul under back-aching loads, and to enable one to 
bear the ills he has with assurance. ‘‘When we abandon the one-sided 
abstract ideas which the words good, evil, and perfect suggest, and 
when we go back to the concrete experiences upon which these very 
words are founded, we can see, even within the limits of our own ex- 
perience, facts which make these very paradoxes intelligible, and even 
commonplace.” } 

In the prologue of the book of Job the reader is introduced to the 
throne-room of heaven, where God is holding court. Among the 
courtiers comes Satan. This deputy of God has the duty of patrolling 
the earth in the fashion of a special policeman. To this functionary 
God boasts of his perfect product, the man Job. Satan has his doubts. 
He even ventures to intimate that under strain the perfectness of Job 
might break. God’s confidence in his good man is such that he is ready 
to permit a test. There falls consequently upon Job a series of calami- 
ties which robs him of property and of children. He endures this un- 
flinchingly. When court is held again, there is no little satisfaction in 
the heart of God, for that his man has stood the test so well. Satan, 
however, responds that the suffering has not touched Job’s own person. 
The faith of God in his perfect man rises to permit a second test which 
shall touch Job’s own body. Again Job meets the test with fortitude. 
Yet his pain of body mingles with bewilderment of soul to put him in 
such condition that the well-intentioned but unsympathetic discourse of 
his friends drives him into vigorous protest. 

The intimation of this prologue of Job with regard to suffering is 
that it may be regarded as a test of character. If one meets pain and 
affliction in the consciousness of this aspect of suffering, there will be 
a strengthening of human frailty. Could Job have known of the scene 


1 Josiah Royce, Studies in Good and Evil, p. 16. 
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in the throne-room of heaven, he would have met his woes with even 
greater fortitude than that which he did present. The Creator has the 
right to test his product. It was admiration and not malignity which 
sent the affliction upon Job. A mechanic submits his metal rods to 
pressure and strokes far beyond the demands of their use. A tool is 


known to be good only when it has met extreme tests. These tests do 


not improve the material object, but ofttimes the tests which come upon 
humans do actually give greater strength to character. This intima- 
tion as to suffering does not explain the presence of woe in the world, 
but it does point the way of endurance to one who has accepted the 
world as it is. It is the wonder of human nature that it can rise above 
its afflictions, proving the worth of life though it seems to be nothing 
worth. 


The epilogue of the book of Job is akin to the prologue. It bears 


the marks of the same artful, archaic tone of folklore. Here Job is 
pictured as restored to affluence in his home, and surrounded by another 
group of children. We have good reason to expect a more perfect 
counterpart of the prologue, however, than that which the poet was 
able to give. He lived in an age which had not arrived at any clear 
conception of immortality. With our Christian theology to back us, 
we might rewrite the epilogue and describe a compensation made to 
Job in the throne-room of heaven. The poet’s intimation with regard 
to suffering would then appear more clearly. He could not escape the 
feeling that ultimately wrongdoing involves loss, and right conduct by 
the highest standards merits gain. Withal that he pictures his chief 
character, Job, denouncing this topsy-turvy world as far as morals 
are concerned, yet this epilogue bears out his inner conviction. There 
must be compensation for the good who suffer. The terms of the 
compensation may vary with circumstances. The gain of the good 
man may be entirely within his own conscience, an inner satisfaction 
which fidelity alone can produce. Yet this is far more precious than 
riches won by violence, or power secured by shrewd malfeasance. We 
cannot measure ill and good precisely as the nature of the epilogue com- 
pelled the poet to do, nor should we deplore his seizure of the author’s 
right to make a happy ending for his tale. In so doing, he but reveals 
the human faith in goodness. He declares what every man of fine 
spirit works into his life. He proclaims that, evidences to the contrary 
notwithstanding, there is nothing in the bad man to make us envy his 
possible bliss, nor is there that in the pain of the good man to cause us 
to sneer at his goodness. If the sufferer should not win through to 
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that happy ending which the author chooses for the character in his 
fiction, there is recompense for the good here or hereafter. This 
asserts faith. 

Job’s three friends troop upon the scene with uniform habiliments 
of spirit. Their doctrine of suffering is that it proceeds from sin. 
Each in turn rings the changes on the theme that the wicked suffer. 
So monotonous becomes their chant that Job at length retaliates in a 
brilliant passage on the bliss of the wicked (21:7ff). Even his death 
is often sweet to the sinner, for it may be instantaneous and free from 
prolonged suffering such as Job himself was undergoing (21:13, 33)! 
Job’s chief resentment at the utterances of his friends lay, however, in 
their perversion of the logic of their position. Some suffering comes 
in the wake of sin. So far their doctrine would be valid. In this they 
furnish another contribution to the ensemble on suffering. However, 
when on the evidence of his suffering they charge Job with sin, he 
becomes indignant. His resentment is just. To say that sin results 
in suffering is one thing; to declare that suffering is an evidence of sin 
is essentially a perversion of logic. All suffering is not the consequence 
of sin, though some suffering may be. Job, conscious of his own in- 
tegrity, perceived the fallacy of their conclusions, in one case at least. 

The continued insinuations of his friends that he must have sinned 
to have become the victim of so much suffering, drove Job at length to 
a profound discovery—a daring and quite unorthodox conclusion with 
regard to suffering. He approached the utterance of his mind on the 
point with hesitation and with a feeling that he was taking his life in 
his hands. With the utmost reluctance he finally gave vent to his 
thought. At first he stated it tersely, but later he worked it out at 
length. Thus we read his words as to the act of God. 


He'll not let me draw my breath, 

But sates me with bitterness! 

As for power—mighty is He! 

As for justice—who arraigns Him! 

Though I’m right, my own mouth proves me wrong! 
I am guiltless ; but he calls me bad! 

Guiltless I am! 

Reckless of self, 

I risk my life, 

It matters not, 

I therefore say, 

The good and the bad He dispatches! (9: 18-22)? 


2From an unpublished translation. 
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How daring the conclusion that in this world moral considerations do 
not enter into the meting out of. pain and blessing! Job knows himself 
to be guiltless, yet suffers excruciatingly in body and also in mind. 
Hence, his is one instance at least in which innocence is doomed to 
pain. Under the nagging of his friends, he pronounces an intimation 
on suffering which is most profound. It finds an echo in the words of 
Jesus. “Or those eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, and 
killed them, think ye that they were offenders above all the men that 
dwell in Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay: but except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish (Luke 13:4, 5).” Again, Jesus declared that God 
“maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and the unjust (Matt. 5:45).” The control of the world is 
impartial. This seems to have been the mind of Jesus. Suffering may 
come to the righteous, even as bliss may crown the way of the sinner. 
There is, however, an ultimate reality of the soul which makes the lot 
of the saint enviable though his outward condition be deplorable. It 
is such a conclusion which is forced upon Job, and he expands the theme 
at considerable length when next his turn comes to speak (12: 13-25). 

Pain and bliss are involved in the mere processes of the world. A 
falling tower of Siloam may blot out human lives, yet the law of 
gravity which brings stones tumbling to earth is on the whole benefi- 
cent, indispensable to the world. Because a man’s hand is crushed 
by accident in the gears of a machine, this does not vitiate the worth of 
the machine. A morality which is born of the mere desire to be happy 
has certain defects. Devotion to a worthy cause rejoices in sufferings 
which the cause entails; a staunch morality endures the pain or the 
bliss without being spoiled. The fate of a man may or may not depend 
upon his conduct. The worthy are often victims of circumstances, 
while the unworthy ride into power upon the very waves which engulf 
the righteous. 

After Job has registered his magnificent oath of integrity (ch. 31), 
Elihu takes the floor. We are not concerned in this discussion with 
the argument which rages over the authenticity of the Elihu speeches. 
Quite apart from the question as to the originality of these passages, 
they provide a slight intimation as to the significance of suffering. 
Elihu’s contribution to this matter lies in the idea that suffering may 
serve as a warning against fatal consequences. Pain is a chastening 
medicament which may serve as efficiently as some “interpreter,” or 
“angel” to voice the warnings of God to sinners (33:19-22). There 
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is a modicum of truth in this view of suffering. It might be illustrated 
in the sphere of the physiological in the familiar terms of the burned 
child and the fire. It may be a meagre contribution of the book to the 
problem of suffering, yet it has its place in the whole. 

When God spoke out of the whirlwind to Job, the poet registered 
a series of brilliant vignettes on details in the governance of the uni- 
verse. The underlying thought is that in a world where the simplest 
problems of control are beyond the comprehension of man, it ill be- 
hooves him to fume and fret over the intricate, infinite processes which 
seem to his finite mind so awry. The poet implies that the ultimate 
answer to suffering lies hidden in the same transcendent mystery which 
veils life itself. Not that wrestling with the problem is wrong,—but let 
man probe as he will into the mystery, he must return baffled. This is 
not so much due to the absence of any valid explanation, as it is to the 
inability of man to comprehend. The finite can hardly hope to under- 
stand the infinite. A touch from the play itself is illuminating on the 
point. Had Job been cognizant of the scene in the throne-room of 
heaven which the prologue sets forth for the advice of the reader, he 
would have set his face with even braver mien to endure. Had he 
known of the confidence of his God in him, he would have gone through 
deeper abysses of anguish unflinching. Nay more, he would have been 
impervious to the innuendoes of his friends, and would have been 
spared the fumings of his own resentments. Thus would it doubtless 
be with mankind and his suffering. Were there not a bar set up by the 
limitations of his nature as man, the infinite significance of suffering 
in the universe would not only be comprehensible but acceptable. 

Six lights on the problem of suffering we have discovered in the 
book. Suffering may be a test of character, and as such it is validated. 
Again, suffering has its compensations. The good man finds these in 
his God, and the Christian expects them in the future life. The third 
light shows that suffering is often the consequence of sin. To this the 
world’s sorry tale bears graphic testimony as the present generation 
may witness, who pay for the Great War induced by greed and hate. 
Fourthly, the suffering of a man is often the means of warning him of 
the fate which his evil purposes are sure to bring upon him. In the 
fifth place, suffering is a fact of life, and no more of a mystery than 
is life itself. A sixth intimation on suffering points to the intimacy with 
God which suffering may bring, fraught with solace such as one could 
hardly win by any other path. A seventh intimation of the book of 
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Job we cite as paramount in that the poet utters it through the mouth 
of his chief character. The facts of life compel the conclusion that 
blessing and punishment are not the natural allotments to the good and 
to the evil respectively. To understand the moral life one must witness 
the sufferings of a Christ himself, blameless and worthy of all bliss. 
The cause of truth is above all else, and the tests of loyalty are supreme 
in a world where martyrs may burn while monarchs sneer, where the 
good may be hungry while sinners feast. 

An eighth intimation on suffering appears when we consider the 
experience of Job in its entirety. A sailor after he has weathered a 
raging storm looks back upon his experience with no slight exaltation, 
and may even boast of the staunchness of his craft. So do men 
discover in suffering past, something more vital than they could con- 
ceive when their pangs were upon them. While we may not quote 
lines to indicate the fact, the impression remains upon the mind when 
one rises from the reading of this play, that the soul of this good man, 
Job, was better content with his God after the tragic experiences 
through which he had gone than he had been before his sufferings. 
There is a timbre in the voice of one who has suffered, which the fires 
of pain have wrought. The chant of martyrs who look upon the face 
of their God partakes of a quality different and more compelling than 
that which those give forth who come to his presence by some easier 
way. 

A final word we voice also from the general view of this drama. The 
most deadly suffering is not the loss of possessions, nor the death of the 
loved! Physical pain touching one’s own person may be endured! The 
deepest anguish, the woe which prostrates and saps the heart’s courage, 
is the failure of friends in time of need. Shallow sympathy, bland de- 
nunciation veiled as friendliness, these and their like often cut more 
deeply than outspoken enmity. On such shoals Job’s bark went to 
wreck. The human being is social-minded. Oft he may feel self-suffi- 
cient ; but in his friends lies his strength after all. When these fail him, 
he may as well leave the stage. Doubly grieved is he who has not 
merited the aversion of his friends. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN THE STUDY OF 
THE GOSPELS 


(A Second Article) 


ErNeEst WILLIAM PARSONS 


I* an article in The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School Bulletin for 
November, 1935, on “Recent Advances in the Study of the Gospels” 
the writer promised to present at some future date an essay containing 
specific application of some of the principles and findings of “Form 
Criticism” to the material of the Gospels. That promise is fulfilled in 
these pages. 

Instead of proceeding to an analysis of sections on the basis of lit- 
erary forms such as paradigms, novellen, and the like, the more general 
approach of the Sitz im Leben will here be taken. That is to say, cer- 
tain sections from our gospels will be taken and interpreted from the 
standpoint of the situations which called them forth. Any literary 
analysis will be purely incidental. The purpose of this writing will 
be to show how this approach aids in interpreting passages the real 
import of which has been ignored or misunderstood. 


I 


A familiar passage from Matthew’s account of the sermon on the 
mount furnishes us our first example. We quote it and a parallel from 
Luke. 


MATTHEW 5:17-201 


Think not that I came to destroy the 
law or the prophets: I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil(17). For verily 
I say unto you, Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass away from the law, till 
all things be accomplished (18). Who- 
soever therefore shall break one of 
these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, shall be called least in 
the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever 
shall do and teach them, he shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven 
(19), For I say unto you, that except 
your righteousness shall exceed that of 
the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven(20). 


LUKE 16: 16-17 


The law and the prophets were until 
John: from that time the gospel of 
the kingdom of God is preached and 
every man entereth violently into it 
(16). But it is easier for heaven and 
earth to pass away, than for one tittle 
of the law to pass away (17) 


1The text of the biblical quotations is from the American Revised Version 
with the permission of the owners of the copyright. 
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Considering the Matthean passage one should note first that verses 
18-19 break an obvious logical connection between verses 17 and 20. 
The word translated “fulfil” has a variety of meanings which center 
around two: (1) to complete, bring to perfection; (2) to bring into 
effect, to bring to realization. It is the former of these meanings which 
the general context of the sermon requires ; it is the latter which verses 
18 and 19 demand. If one lets these two verses stand in their own right 
and utter their own meaning one wonders how to explain, for example, 
the frank replacement of the “lex talionis” in Matthew 5:3842. The 
whole question of the manifest abrogation of certain phases of the sab- 
bath law and of certain laws of clean and unclean, so familiar to read- 
ers of the gospels, would be most difficult to explain. The facts seem 
to be that some individual or some group felt that the attitude calling 
for a reinterpretation of Pharisaic legal observance or “righteousness,” 
so strikingly illustrated in the following context, was altogether too 
dangerous and disturbing. To check this dangerous liberal tendency 
toward the law’s requirements this statement of the absolute and abid- 
ing validity of the law is inserted here. The connection is made easy 
by the double meaning of the term “fulfil.” The explanation of this 
incongruous section is that it came from a different Sitz im Leben, 
coming from a group devoted to the finality of the Old Testament 
revelation. 

This view finds support when one considers the analogous statement 
found in Luke. The connection given is quite different from that of 
Matthew yet the ideas are very similar. ‘The law and the prophets 
were until John;” that is, their significance has ended, a new authority 
has appeared. From a group of like attitude to that noted in connec- 
tion with the insertion in Matthew comes the warning assertion of the 
eternal validity of the Old Testament disclosure of the divine will. Two 
groups in the Christian movement are disclosed, one with a free atti- 
tude toward the Old Testament and deeply conscious of the originality 
and authority of Jesus and the other just as deeply convinced of the 
lasting and binding quality of the earlier authority. In these conflicting 
traditions we have an example of the everlasting struggle between the 
old and the new, one group seeing the glory of the advance in thought 
and conduct, one almost entirely conscious of values inherent in the old. 
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IT 


A strange tradition which has scarcely ever received more than a 
rather superficial homilizing interpretation is preserved for us in 


Matthew and in Luke. 


MATTHEW 12: 43-45 


But the unclean spirit, when he is 
gone out of the man, passeth through 
waterless places, seeking rest, and find- 
eth it not(43). Then he saith, I will 
return into my house whence I came 
out; and when he is come, he findeth it 
empty, swept, and garnished (44). 
Then goeth he, and taketh with him- 
self seven other spirits more evil than 
himself, and they enter in and dwell 
there: and the last state of that man 
becometh worse than the first (45). 


LUKE 11: 24-26 


The unclean spirit when he is gone 
out of the man, passeth through water- 
less places, seeking rest, and finding 
none, he saith, I will turn back unto 
my house whence I came out (24). And 
when he is come, he findeth it swept 
and garnished(25). Then goeth he, 
and taketh to him seven other spirits 
more evil than himself; and they enter 
in and dwell there: and the last state 
of that man becometh worse than the 
first (26). 


The connection in Luke is more logical than that of Matthew, but in 
both cases it is rather directly connected with the success of Jesus as 
an exorcist and the Pharisaic misinterpretation of the source of his 
power. If there is one matter in the activity of Jesus that seems to be 
established it is that which is known as “casting out demons.” That 
others did this is admitted but the success of Jesus seems to have been 
unusual. The general view of readers of the gospels is that such 
activity is to be reckoned among the sympathetic merciful deeds of Jesus 
and as such is to be commended. 

But the passage under consideration has no illusions. It looks upon 
the practice as nefarious. There is in the statement no limitation to a 
specific instance. “The unclean spirit when he is gone out of a man” 
is generic in meaning not restrictive. That is, any exorcised spirit con- 
ducts itself in this way. The final result of an exorcism is that the 
man is eight times worse off than he would have been if left alone. 
The matter is connected in Matthew with the condemnation of an evil 
generation but a comparison with Luke will suggest that this was not 
an original part of the tradition. The ordinary interpretive attitude 
toward this section has been to blame the man for not filling the vacancy 
in his being. That is placing too much emphasis upon the word 
“empty,” which, by the way, is not to be found in the Lukan form 
of the saying. The returning demonic spirit finds it free from evil 
spirits and clean and ordered. One can scarcely find fault with such 
a condition. The probabilities are that the tradition is secondary in 
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relation to Jesus and that it came from an individual or a group that 
was not convinced that any permanent good could arise from exor- 
cisms. It may well be that we have assumed too easily the permanent 
improvement or cure of those mentally and nervously afflicted who 
were treated in this way. Such improvement may have taken place in 
some cases; if we can trust the evidences of cases attributed to modern 
faith healers we may be prepared for incidents of very temporary ad- 
vantage followed by more or less violent reaction. Had the persons 
behind this strange tradition known of such cases and had they assumed 
that all were of this type? It may beso. In any case such an approach 
gives a reasonable meaning to a section which has never had adequate 
consideration. In view of the almost certain widespread and success- 
ful activity of Jesus in the matter of controlling such cases as those in- 
dicated by the phrase “possessed by evil spirits” it is difficult to see how 
Jesus could have originated the section as we now have it. Whether 
it grew upon some word of his on the responsibility of those whose 
possessing spirits had been exorcised or whether it grew independently 
from an observed situation is difficult to decide. 


Ti 


Another passage upon which the “life-situation” throws light is found 
in a section peculiar to Matthew. It is found in Matthew 3:14, 15 and 
runs as follows: 

But John would have hindered him, saying, I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me?(14) But Jesus answering said unto him, 
Suffer it now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness(15). 

It is practically always quoted as an essential and integral part of 
the baptism scene and there are few who ever visualize the occurrence 
without including this dialogue. A mere glance at the parallel sections 
in Mark and Luke will show that those traditions know nothing of 
this scene. In the Markan account there is nothing to indicate that 
the baptism as such differed from any other connected with John’s 
movement. The special experience for Jesus begins after the adminis- 
tration of the rite. Luke follows Mark with one interesting alteration. 
He seems to suggest that Jesus was the last of those baptized by John. 
But if the tradition which we have quoted from Matthew was a part 
of the historical occurrence it is distressing to find two of the three 
Synoptists omitting it and giving a quite different impression of the 
happening. 
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However, it is probably not the omission by Mark and by Luke that 
requires explanation but the inclusion by Matthew. That explanation 
is now offered. By specific statement of our gospels the baptism of 
John was connected with repentance and the remitting of sins. After 
the rise of the resurrection faith and the consequent reinterpretation 
of Jesus by his disciples and the constant enlargement of the personal 
attributes and the official status ascribed to him it became difficult to 
reconcile a baptism connected with repentance with a sinless and pre- 
existent heavenly messiah. That he submitted to baptism by John was 
too stubborn an historical fact to deny or ignore. In any case the 
persisting adherents of the Baptist movement would see that it was 
not forgotten. It must be explained. The Matthean special tradition 
is an effort in that direction. John has recognized the incongruity of 
the situation, has publicly admitted the moral superiority of Jesus, and 
has endeavored to dissuade Jesus from the act. Upon the basis of a 
rather cryptic statement of Jesus, John baptizes him. But one cannot 
refrain from asking in what way submission to a repentance symbol 
was an act of righteousness, that is, the meeting of a moral requirement, 
on the part of one who should have felt no need of repentance. The 
tradition grows out of the necessity of an explanation of a difficult and 
embarrassing situation in the Christian movement. It should be ob- 
served that the author of the Fourth Gospel, although aware of the 
synoptic tradition, nowhere permits Jesus to administer or to receive 
water baptism (Cf. John 1:33, 4:1-2). That could not be admitted 
to his thought of the Logos incarnate. 


IV 


A passage attributed to Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, but one 
obviously out of logical connection, has been largely ignored because 
of the very great difficulty of making it consonant with the eager, com- 
passionate attitude of Jesus. It is recorded for us in Matthew, chapter 
7:6, and is here quoted: 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your pearls before 
the swine, lest haply they trample them under their feet, and turn and rend 


you. 

The harshness of the statement is clearly recognized and is much 
more marked than that of another difficult passage: “It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread and cast it to dogs.” The terms “dogs” and 
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“swine” are two of the most contemptuous epithets a Jew could use. 
One needs ingenuity to make this square with a favorite statement of 
the mission of Jesus: “The Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” The passage under consideration with great 
probability came out of a situation in which some ardent preacher of 
“the Way” had met with contumely and rebuff. Enthusiastic ardor 
tends to extremes and a mood which would easily produce a tradition 
such as this might well be called forth by the attitude of recalcitrant 
Jews who resented the propagandist ardor of the Christian sect. 


Vv 


The decision to take the good news of the messiahship of Jesus and 
the nearness of the desired kingdom to others than orthodox Jews was 
a momentous one. The troubles which the Gentile mission caused the 
Jerusalem community are familiar to students of early Christianity. 
What is not so clearly seen is that problems of no mean sort were pre- 
sented by the attempt to “evangelize” the Samaritans. The only im- 
pression of the matter which the average reader of the New Testament 
has is that gained from the eighth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
There we are told that after the death of Stephen there was a disper- 
sion of the Jerusalem community. One of those driven from Jerusalem 
at this time was Philip who had been earlier mentioned as one of the 
seven deacons. He is represented as carrying on a mission in Samaria 
and the only thing we are told about his message is that he “proclaimed 
unto them the Messiah.” Exorcisms attended his message and the story 
indicates a joyous acceptance of the mission on the part of the Samari- 
tans. The success was so great that apostles were sent from Jerusalem 
to set their seal upon the work and to bring it to completion. The only 
discordant note is that sounded by Simon the sorcerer. 

One cannot help wondering whether people so set in their own ways 
as the Samaritans were then and have been through the centuries, would 
give such easy and quick and general response. The probabilities are 
that the mission met more intricate problems than the brief record in- 
dicates. Jewish pride and exclusiveness on the one side would attempt 
to argue that Samaritans should not be offered the blessings which were 
the right of the favored nation. Samaritan pride and conservatism on 
the other side might well resent the attempt of those who were in their 
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eyes nothing but haughty Jews to win them from their own beliefs and 
hopes and practices. 

There are three passages in the Gospel of Luke which have a bear- 
ing on this situation. Because of their inherent and timeless values 
they have not been interpreted from the standpoint of their usefulness 
to the growing community. They are the story found in Luke, chapter 
9: 51-56, of the refusal of a Samaritan village to receive Jesus because 
he was on his way to Jerusalem and of the consequent request for 
vengeance on the part of James and John together with the quiet rebuke 
and non-provocative action of Jesus. 


And it came to pass, when the days were well-nigh come that he should 
be received up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem(51), and sent 
messengers before his face: and they went, and entered into a village of 
the Samaritans, to make ready for him(52). And they did not receive him, 
because his face was as though he were going to Jerusalem(53). And when 
his disciples James and John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that we 
bid fire to come down from heaven, and consume them?(54) But he turned 
and rebuked them(55). And they went to another village(56). 

This must have been a useful or a favorite tradition in the early Chris- 
tian movement for three striking and instructive additions were made 
to it. A brief glance at the margin of the American Revised Version 
will show this. 

The second is the exquisite story of the good Samaritan, Luke 
10: 25-37, in which a member of that despised group rendered to a 
needy individual, ostensibly a Jew, those services which a sympathetic 
heart dictates and which had not been rendered by two representatives 
of religious leadership among the Jews. The passage is too familiar 
to require quotation. Readers will recall how well the Samaritan shows 
beside the levite and the priest. The third incident is that of the heal- 
ing of the ten lepers, Luke 17:11-19. This too is so well-known that 
quotation is unnecessary. After Jesus has thus signally served these 
helpless and hopeless men only one was courteous enough to return to 
thank the benefactor. ‘And he was a Samaritan.” 

All three of these passages occur in a section in Luke which is known 
to Synoptic study as the Perean section, or “The Great Interpolation.” 
It extends from chapter 9:51 to chapter 18: 14 and includes also some 
verses in the nineteenth chapter. In that large block of material the 
connections with Mark are much more incidental and much less forma- 
tive than in other parts of the Third Gospel and some of the traditions 
are used by Matthew in quite different connections. Large portions of 
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the material in this section bear the ear-marks of situations which al- 
most certainly arose early in the Jerusalem community although some 
of them were repeated later in other districts and among other groups. 
But it is highly probable that we have in this Lukan source not a little 
material that passed through the alembic of the Jerusalem church. 

The striking thing about these three stories is that they form, with 
the exception of the fourth chapter of the Fourth Gospel, the only 
references in contemporary Jewish or Christian literature to Samaritans 
which are not hostile or contemptuous. Why should three references, 
two of which are distinctly favorable to Samaritans in comparison with 
Jews and the third of which rebukes vengeful hostility toward Samari- 
tans, be found in material which with high probability comes from the 
Jerusalem circle? The answer is that they grew out of the problems 
which arose in connection with the Samaritan mission. We are not 
here immediately concerned with the question as to how closely they 
represent Jesus’ own attitude and statements. Here we are considering 
why matters so uncomplimentary to Jews and so distasteful to them, 
and even to the early followers of Jesus, should have been preserved. 

Doubtless some, if not most of the Samaritans, were haughtily or 
sullenly indifferent to the proclamation of a Jewish messiah. An 
attitude like that would cause resentment to spring up in the hearts 
of those whose enthusiastic devotion to a new cause would make 
it difficult for them to understand the position of others who did 
not share their enthusiasm and convictions. Why should they waste 
time upon such unappreciative persons? Let the flaming wrath of God 
consume them at the approaching day! But saner counsels would point 
out the treatment of the master and his subsequent conduct and would 
suggest that they try again with another village group. 

Others of the Jewish followers of Jesus might well question the 
whole procedure of offering the blessings of the covenant to other than 
Jews, especially to those who had been for so long the insidious foes of 
Jewish aspiration. Their attitude might be expressed as follows: “Do 
not undertake such a mission, concentrate upon the chosen people. 
There is sufficient work to be done among them to engross all time and 
labor. The Samaritans are unworthy, anyway.” To the meeting of 
such a situation the second and third incidents would come with effec- 
tive power. Such people could not be entirely unworthy for there had 
been occasions on which they had shown to great advantage. Thus 
these sections, approached from the view-point of their “life situations” 
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become apologetics for the more generous attitude which attempted to 
offer the gospel of the kingdom to those not strictly Jews. 


VI 


One other passage will be considered in this brief discussion. The 
average person when asked about the “sign of Jonah” will answer with- 
out hesitation that it concerns the resurrection of Jesus and refers to 
Jonah’s sojourn within the great fish and his emergence therefrom. 
But a more careful and comparative reading of the gospel tradition 
may cause the reader to question his easy reply. It will be instructive 


to survey the material regarding the demand for a sign. 


MATTHEW 16: 14 


And the Pharisees and Sadducees 
came, and trying him asked him to 
show them a sign from heaven(1). 
But he answered and said unto them, 
When it is evening, ye say, It will be 
fair weather: for the heaven is red(2). 
And in the morning, It will be foul 
weather to-day: for the heaven is red 
and lowering. Ye know how to dis- 
cern the face of the heaven; but ye 
cannot discern the signs of the times 
(3). An evil and adulterous genera- 
tion seeketh after a sign; and there 
shall no sign be given unto it save the 
sign of Jonah. And he left them and 
departed (4). 


MATTHEW 12: 38-42 


Then certain of the scribes and 
Pharisees answered him, saying, Teach- 
er, we would see a sign from thee(38). 
But he answered and said unto them, 
An evil and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign; and there shall no 
sign be given to it but the sign of 
Jonah the prophet(39); for as Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the 
belly of the whale; so shall the Son of 
Man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth(40). The men 
of Nineveh shall stand up in the judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented at the 
preaching of Jonah; and behold, a 
greater than Jonah is here(41). The 
queen of the south shall rise up in the 
judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it: for she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear the wis- 
dom of Solomon; and behold, a greater 
than Solomon is here(42). 


MARK 8: 11-13 


And the Pharisees came forth, and 
began to question with him, seeking of 
him a sign from heaven, trying him 
(11). And he sighed deeply in his 
spirit, and saith, Why doth this gener- 
ation seek a sign? verily I say unto 
you, There shall no sign be given unto 
this generation(12). And he left them, 
and again entering into the boat de- 
parted to the other side(13). 


LUKE 11: 16, 29-32 


And others, trying him, sought of 
him a sign from heaven(16). And 
when the multitudes were gathering to- 
gether unto him, he began to say, This 
generation is an evil generation: it 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall 
no sign be given to it but the sign of 
Jonah(29). For even as Jonah became 
a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall the 
Son of Man be to this generation (30). 
The queen of the south shall rise up 
in the judgment with the men of this 
generation, and shall condemn them: 
for she came from the ends of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; 
and behold, a greater than Solomon is 
here(31). The men of Nineveh shall 
stand up in the judgment with this gen- 
eration, and shall condemn it: for they 
repented at the preaching of Jonah; 
and behold, a greater than Jonah is 
here (32). 
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It will be noted that Matthew has material concerning the request 
for a sign intwo places. Apparently in one case he is using his Markan 
source, while in the other he and Luke are dependent upon a Non- 
Markan source. The Markan material is brief and concludes with an 
absolute denial of a sign. Matthew in this section promises “the sign 
of Jonah” without specifying in any way what that sign is. It is pos- 
sible that this addition in the sixteenth chapter of Matthew may be due 
to a desire to harmonize it with the tradition appearing in an earlier 
chapter of that gospel. In the Matthean-Lukan tradition we find that 
the material is broken in the Lukan record by the intrusion of a dis- 
cussion regarding the power by which Jesus cast out demons and by 
the section disapproving of exorcism. But when comment on the re- 
quest for a sign begins in Luke 11:29 the request is not denied. Both 
from the book of Jonah and from the context here the sign of Jonah 
is his preaching of impending destruction to the Ninevites which de- 
struction could be avoided by repentance. They repented; but although 
a greater person and message have come to this generation it has failed 
to accept them. From this tradition, then, the sign of Jonah is a mes- 
sage of warning and of hope. This tradition, buttressed by an anal- 
ogous example of the queen of Sheba in her eagerness to learn the 
wisdom of Solomon, appears also in Matthew. There is in Matthew, 
however, a notable addition which has entirely transformed and nega- 
tived the underlying thought of a preaching message as a sign, and 
which is most generally quoted as being the sign of Jonah. No longer 
is the message of warning and repentance of any significance; in its 
place has come the experience of Jonah with the sea-monster which is 
considered to be a prototype of the death and implied resurrection of 
Jesus. If this were the original sign of the traditional material the 
statements about the preaching of Jonah would be unnecessary and 
irrelevant for Jesus did no preaching to unrepentant sinners on earth 
after his resurrection. We must understand this statement concerning 
the “sign of Jonah” as coming from a time when and a group among 
whom the teaching of Jesus was not considered so important a phase 
of Christian thought and faith as was the resurrection. This early 
became the sign par excellence of the messianic office of Jesus. To 
believe in him risen and glorified was the one essential to membership 
in the Christian group. Admit this about Jesus, and other claims were 
thereby validated. Hence its importance as a sign. From such a situa- 
tion, existent only after the time of the earthly career of Jesus, this 
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tradition came. The utter denial of a sign or the offer of the message 
as a sign is the earlier tradition. 

These few sections, taken almost at random from our Synoptic mate- 
rial, show how passages either ignored or emphasized at the expense 
of the ignoring of their context can yield a reasonable and intelligible 
meaning when interpreted from the standpoint of the movement from 
which they came in their present form. For many years students of 
the New Testament have said and written that gospel tradition was 
somewhat colored by the situations that existed in the Christian com- 
munities. Rarely, however, was the principle of interpreting it from 
this point of view attempted. The principle has long been applied to 
other New Testament writings, but most hesitatingly to the gospels. 
It is hoped that this brief essay may serve as an introduction for some 
to a method and an approach which has made the gospels for the writer 
“living letters” of that significant creative religious movement known 
as Early Christianity. 


ABOUT THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


ConraD Henry, MoEHLMAN 


I’ the neophyte in symbolics turns to some authorized catechism of 
the Roman Catholic church, he comes upon this text of the Apostles’ 


Creed: 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth; 


And in Jesus Christ, His Only Son, our Lord, 
Who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, 


Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died and was 
buried ; 


He descended into hell; the third day He rose again from the 
dead ; 


He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right ns of God the 
Father Almighty; 


From thence He shall come to judge the living and the dead. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost; 

The Holy Catholic Church, the communion of Saints; 

The forgiveness of sins; 

The resurrection of the body; 

And life everlasting. Amen. 


The Prayer Book and the Westminster Shorter Catechism have 
maker for creator in article one; by for the first of in article three ; dead 
for died in article four ; omit was before buried, have on for at in article 
six; quick for living in article seven; and add the before life in article 


twelve. 
creed of 


Apparently, the words of even the received text of the oldest 
Christianity have not been stabilized. 


The surprise of the neophyte who had assumed that the Church was 
everywhere and always the same becomes amazement on discovering 
that the twelve articles in the orthodox confession and the longer cate- 


chism of 


the Eastern Church read: 


What is the Creed? 


The creed is an exposition, in few but precise words, of that 
doctrine which all Christians are bound to believe. 


What are the words of this exposition? 
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They are as follows: 


1. I believe in one God the Father, Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visible and invisible; 

2. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only- 
begotten, begotten of the Father before all worlds, Light of 
light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, of one sub- 
stance with the Father, by whom all things were made ; 

3. Who for us men, and for our salvation, came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate of the Holy Ghost, and of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man; 

4. And was crucified for us, under Pontius Pilate, and suffered, 

and was buried; 

. And rose again the third day according to the Scripture; 

. And ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 

the Father; 

. And he shall come again with glory to judge the quick and the 

dead, whose kingdom shall have no end. 

8. And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the Giver of life, 
who proceedeth from the Father, who with the Father and 
the Son together is worshipped and glorified, who spake by 
the Prophets. 

9. I believe in one Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. 

10. I acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins. 

11. J look for the resurrection of the dead; 

12. And the life of the world to come. Amen. 


Pine fe ELE 


It hardly quiets the conscience of the beginner in symbolics to be 
informed next that the Greek mysteries employed secret liturgical con- 
fessions of faith which have their parallel in the later fish symbol of 
Christianity and that ancient peoples also publicly proclaimed their 
allegiance to the deity as when the citizens of Ephesus shouted for two 
hours, “Great is Artemis of the Ephesians.” For the implication can- 
not be avoided that the Apostles’ Creed may be a natural historical 
growth instead of a pronouncement by the twelve apostles as he was 
taught in the parochial school. What would happen to the revealed 
faith if it proved to be true that the Christians proclaimed Jesus as Lord 
because the Gentiles were acclaiming the emperor as Lord and wit- 
nessed, “for us there is only one God, the Father, from whom all things 

1 Ichthys, the Greek word for fish, formed from the first letters of Jesus Christ 


God’s own Son Savior; sometimes a T representing the cross is added and the 
meaning becomes Jesus Christ God’s Son the crucified Savior. 
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come and for whom we live and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom 
all things come and through whom we live,” because the Gentiles were 
saying, “there is only one Zeus Serapis!” 

The Apostles’ Creed ceases to be the great enigma it is to the modern 
mind only when its historical roots are uncovered. Since the true story 
of the Apostles’ Creed is at last known to scholars, there is no good 
reason for withholding the information from the minister and layman. 


I. Before There Was an Apostles’ Creed” 


An analysis of the numerous confessional statements in the New 
Testament reveals three types: 1. Simple confessions to Jesus; 2. 
Two-member confessions to God and Christ; 3. Three-member con- 
fessions to God, Christ, and holy Spirit. 


1. Simple confessions to Jesus 


The Christian community first interpreted Jesus in terms of the 
Jewish Messiah. Jesus was the Christ. But the Gentiles could not 
orient themselves in this terminology. Hence the title the Christ faded 
out into a second name. Designations like Lord and Son of God were 
now used of Jesus. 

In the correspondence of Paul, the earliest faith of the church is 
thus described: “In the forefront of my teaching I gave you the 
account which I had myself received, how that Christ died for our 
sins (as the Scriptures had foretold), that he was buried, that on 
the third day he was raised from the dead (as the Scriptures had fore- 
told), and that he appeared to Peter, and then to the Twelve” (I Cor. 
15: 3-5). 

Paul himself offers two brief formulations of his testimony to Jesus. 
One is rather doctrinal and of the kind suited to the instruction of 
catechumens, describing the mystery of the person of Jesus as both 
son of David and son of God. The gospel is the good news concern- 
ing “his son, who as regards his earthly parentage was descended from 
David, and was appointed son of God with sovereignty according to 
the Holy Spirit, after his resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our 
Lord” (Romans 1:3, 4). 

_2 This essay in its earlier sections attempts to popularize the brilliant descrip- 
tion of Hans Lietzmann in Geschichte der Alten Kirche, Berlin, 1936, II, pp. 


100-119. For a more technical discussion the reader is referred to The Journal 
of Religion, 1933, pp. 301-319. 
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The other witness of Paul is a hymn of praise, used to illustrate 
Christian humility, with a liturgical ring, suitable for recitation at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, contrasting the humility and exalta- 
tion of Jesus: 


“He enjoyed a divine existence, 

but not considering exaltation 

or the rank of divine being 

he abandoned rank and exaltation 

in exchange for impoverishment, 

becoming like man in nature 

and like man in form. 

He chose humility, 

obedient until death 

yes, to death on a cross. 

Therefore, God exalted him to highest rank 

and conferred upon him the Name above all names. 
Drop now in the Name of Jesus 

to your knees, whatever lives and moves 

in heaven, upon earth, and under the earth 

and let every tongue confess 

that Jesus Christ ts the Lord— 

to the glory of God the Father” (Philippians 2: 6-11). 


In I Peter, a similar simple confession to Christ appears. “For 
Christ himself died to atone for sins once for all . . . so that he 
might bring you to God. . . . And your salvation is brought about 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who has gone to heaven, and is 
now at God’s right hand, where angelic beings of every rank yield 
submission to him” (3:18, 22). 

In the course of time, as the developing needs of the churches re- 
quired, other statements regarding Jesus were added, such as, baptism 
by John, suffering under Pontius Pilate, descent to Hades, ascension, 
coming judgment of living and dead, and early in the second century 
born of a virgin and holy Spirit plus true humanity.® 


2. Two-member confessions to God and Christ 


In addition to simple confessions to Jesus, two-member confessions 
to God and Christ are met with in the New Testament and other 
early Christian literature. Their purpose is to emphasize the indis- 
soluble unity between Christian faith in God and in Christ. I Corinth- 


31 Tim. 6:13, 3:16; II Tim. 4:1; I Peter 3:18-22; Ignatius, Eph. 18:2, 
Smyrn. 1:1, 2, Trall. 9, Magn. 11. 
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ians 8:6 is a good instance of this type of formula. The combination 
appears also in I Timothy 6:13, “I urge you, as in the sight of God, 
the source of all life, and of Jesus Christ who before Pontius Pilate 
made his great profession of faith,” in II Timothy 4:1, “I solemnly 
charge you, in the sight of God and of Christ Jesus, who will one 
day judge the living and the dead,” in Ephesians 6:23, “May God, 
the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ give our brothers, peace and 
love, and faith as well,” and in Jude 25, “to the one God, who is 
our Savior, be ascribed through Jesus Christ, our Lord, glory. As 
These two-member confessions persist to the third century. 


3. Three-member confessions to God, Christ, and holy Spirit 

The prevailing confession in the developing worship of the church 
became trine. The church at Corinth has it as “the blessing of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the companionship of 
holy Spirit” (II Cor. 3:14). In Matthew’s gospel the trine formula 
occurs in the liturgy of baptism as “the Father, the Son, and holy 
Spirit” (Matthew 28: 20).* 

The trinitarian formulae of the later centuries grow from this stock. 
Three kinds of expansion are discernible, the addition of descriptive 
terms, new affirmations and the combination of descriptive terms and 
new affirmations. 

Illustrations of these methods of expanding the original trine for- 
mula are Clement’s “have we not one God and one Christ and one 
Spirit of grace, which has been poured out upon us, and one calling 
in Christ ;” Justin the Martyr’s “I believe in God the Father and 
Lord of the universe, and in our Lord Jesus Christ who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, and in the holy Spirit, who prophesied through 
the prophets,’ ® and the five-member form of the Epistula Apostol- 
orum, where the five loaves of the miraculous feeding become a 
symbol of the five-fold Christian faith, “in the ruler of the cosmos 
and in Jesus Christ and in holy Spirit and in holy church and in the 
forgiveness of sins” (5, 16). 


II. The Oriental Apostles’ Creed 


There are many variant fourth century texts of the Eastern Apos- 
tles’ Creed extant for which some such ancestor as the following must 
be assumed: 


4See also I Cor. 12: 3-6; II Thess. 2: 13ff; Jude 20f. 
5 Clement 46:6; Justin’s Apology, 61. 
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I believe in one God, the Father, the Almighty, the 
creator of all the seen and the unseen; 
And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, 
Who was born of the Father before all aeons, 
through whom everything became, 
Who became incarnate, suffered and arose on the third 
day, and ascended into the heavens, 
and will come in glory, 
to judge the quick and the dead; 
And in the holy Spirit. 


The structure of this creed indicates its expansion from a trinitarian 


formula. But its less immediate ancestor was the two-member confes- 
sion found in I Corinthians 8:6. 


“One God, the Father, from whom all things are and we to him, 
and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom all things are and we 
through him.” 

Observe the one in each of the first two articles and the “through 
whom everything became” in the Christological section. Moreover, 
it should not be overlooked that the third article impresses one as an 
afterthought and does not contain a one. 

Hence, the earliest form of the Oriental creed developing from 
Paul’s statement in I Corinthians read somewhat as follows: 

I believe in one God, the Father, the Almighty, 
from whom all things are, 

and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, 
through whom all things are, 

and in the holy Spirit. 

The more definite affirmation of God’s creatorship in the expanded 
Oriental Creed betrays no certain opposition to gnosticism. Rather 
it reflects traditional Jewish modes of thought. Only Son, that is, 
the only-begotten Son, of the second article derives from John 1 and 
may imply opposition to the Valentinian separation of Christ from the 
Monogenes. The description of Christ as “born of the Father before 
all aeons” is characteristic of the East. 


III. The Early Roman Apostles’ Creed 


The early Roman apostles’ creed resulted from a revision of the 
earlier type of Eastern creed and becomes a three-article, nine member 


6 Psalm 146: 6; Col. 1: 16. 
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formula which migrated from Rome to Egypt where it survives in 
numerous documents. It read: 


~ 


I believe 
in God the Father Almighty 
and in Christ Jesus his Son, our Lord 
and in holy Spirit, holy Church, and resurrection of the 
flesh. 


IV. The Late Second Century Roman Creed 


When a Christological confession was inserted in the second article 
and the affirmation “forgiveness of sins” added to the third article, 
the late second century Roman Apostles’ Creed resulted: 


I believe in God, the Father, Almighty 
and in Christ Jesus, his only Son, our Lord, 
who was born of the holy Spirit and Mary the virgin 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried, 
on the third day he arose from the dead, ascended 
into heaven, sits at the right hand of the Father, 
whence he cometh to judge the quick and the dead 
and in holy Spirit, holy Church, the forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the flesh 


The structure of the Christological insertion is clear. It is in two 
parts introduced by “who,” the former explaining why Jesus may be 
called “his only Son,” rooting in Luke 1:35; the latter defining what 
is signified by “our Lord,” based upon Philippians 2:5-11 and its 
subsequent expansion. 

How fluid the text of the late second century creed still was is wit- 
nessed to by Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Hippolytus. Although Tertul- 
lian calls the rule of faith “altogether one, sole, immovable, and ir- 
reformable,’ he has no “our Lord” in his references to the creed and 
his expansions and variants are many.” 


V. Why an Apostles’ Creed Originated ° 


In his notable monograph upon The Apostles’ Creed, Professor A. 
C. McGiffert had contended that it was pointed against Marcion. He 
made out such a good case that his hypothesis was rather generally 
accepted by American church historians. But the newer study of the 


ae Journal of Religion, 1933, pp. 301ff, notes 14-18. 
8 Lietzmann, op. cit., 110ff. 
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ancestry of the Apostles’ Creed inaugurated by the brilliant mono- 
graph of Karl Holl published in 1919° indicates that the emergence 
of the Apostles’ Creed was due to the inner needs of the churches. 
Its text was a gradual growth. No council met and fixed its final 
form. Its expansion was not completed in the fourth century or in 
the sixth century. “The mirage of an ancient, fixed confession has 
long led students of the Apostles’ Creed astray. Actually, in the entire 
ancient church not even two fathers who cite one and the same symbol 
can be discovered. Indeed, the same father formulates his confession 
differently in different passages.” The variations of text of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed have become legion. 


It has frequently been pointed out that the Apostles’ Creed lacks 
such terms as Savior, atonement, kingdom of God, Bible, bishops, 
presbyters, deacons. It does not allude to the baptism of Jesus, to 
the sacraments, to his miracles or to his teachings. It contains no 
description of the after life. Heretics could use this phraseology and 
continue their own interpretation of Christianity. 


But, the story of the creed suggests that the concise watch-words 
of the rule of faith demanded explanation by the teachers of the 
young. Asa basis of instruction for the catechumenate the creed might 
well serve. How could the simple words of the creed become martello 
towers against heresy unless they were further explained to the cate- 
chumen? Thus, the variant expansions and interpretations of Irenaeus 
and Tertullian become intelligible. 

One instance from Irenaeus and one from Tertullian must suffice: 


“The Church scattered though she is through the entire world 
to the ends of the earth, has received from the apostles and their 
disciples the faith in one God, the Father Almighty, who hath 
made the heaven and the earth and the seas and all that in them 
is; and in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who was made flesh 
for our salvation; and in the holy Spirit, who through the proph- 
ets preached the dispensations and the advents, and the birth from 
the virgin, and the passion and the resurrection from the dead, 
and the bodily assumption into heaven of the beloved Christ Jesus 
our Lord, and his appearing from heaven in the glory of the 
Father to comprehend all things under one head, and to raise up 
all flesh of all mankind, that, according to the good pleasure of 
the Father Invisible, every knee of those that are in heaven and 
on the earth and under the earth should bow to Christ Jesus, our 


9See now Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsaetze, II, 115-128. 
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Lord and God and Savior and King, and that every tongue should 
confess to him. 7 10 

“But we believe always, and now being better instructed by 
the Paraclete, the Leader into all truth, in one God, but under 
this dispensation, which we call economy, that there is also a Son 
of the one God, his Word, who hath proceeded from himself, by 
whom all things were made and without whom nothing was made: 
in him sent by the Father into the Virgin and born of her, man 
and God, son of man and son of God, and called Jesus Christ: 
in him as having suffered, died, and been buried according to the 
Scriptures ; and raised again by the Father, taken up again into 
the heavens, sitting at the right hand of the Father, to come to 
judge the living and the dead; who hath sent thence, according 
to his promise, from the Father, the holy Spirit, the Paraclete, 
the Sanctifier of the faith of those who believe on the Father, and 
the Son and the holy Spirit.” 1 


The Apostles’ Creed was a “compendium of Christian doctrine.” 


VI. The Interpretation of the Earlier Apostles’ Creed 


I believe in God the Father Almighty is an affirmation of monothe- 
ism. The creator of the world was known as Father in Graeco- 
Roman philosophy, in Hellenistic Judaism and in Christianity. “AI- 
mighty” appears in the Septuagint for El Shaddai and Sabaoth. It 
occurs ten times in the New Testament, nine times in the Revelation 
of John, once in an Old Testament citation at II Corinthians 6: 18. 
It is not a primitive Christian word. 

And in Christ Jesus, his only Son, our Lord—the title “Christ” has 
become name. To “Son” several meanings attach. The genealogy 
of Luke’s gospel }* traces the ancestry of Jesus to Adam, “the son of 
God.” Matthew, Luke, and the Apostles’ Creed make “Son” physical 
birth from holy Spirit and the virgin Mary. Ethical sonship is re- 
ferred to in the western text of Luke 3:22. This adoptionism was 
combined with a pneumatic Christology which emphasized the pre- 
existence of Christ and is encountered in Paul, John, and the oriental 
types of Apostles’ Creed. The logos Christology developed along 
three lines: 1. Docetism according to which the deity upon earth 
possessed a phantom-body; 2. The Spirit lived in the man Jesus as 

10 Irenaeus, Contra Haereses, I, 10, 1. 


11 Tertullian, Against Praxeas, 1. 
12 Luke 3: 23-28. 
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divine companion ; 3. The Logos entered the virgin Mary and through 
her became truly human. 

Who was born of the holy Spirit and Mary the virgin is not a 
figure of speech. Philo knew of wonder-children born of Sarah, 
Rebecca, Leah, and Zipporah. Paul in Galatians 4: 21-31 definitely 
describes Isaac as a wonder-child. Plutarch observes that the Egypt- 
ians believed that the Spirit of God was able to produce wonder-children 
from women. At the Winter solstice, Kore or Parthenos gave birth 
to the sun god. 

Some wax tablets found in Egypt and recently published by pro- 
fessor Henry Sanders contain legal registrations of the birth of chil- 
dren. To accomplish registration, the father of a child appeared be- 
fore a magistrate and affirmed: filium natum est, name of father and 
name of mother. But this technical legal phraseology is the text of 
the Apostles’ Creed.42 The paternity of the Spirit could not be more 
emphatically expressed than in the Greek text. 

The drama of redemption begins with the mention of the crucifixion 
under Pontius Pilate. Thus the death of Jesus is anchored in history, 
and the memory of the Roman procurator perpetuated. The name of 
Pilate occurs some fifty times in the New Testament alone. Ignatius, 
Josephus, and Tacitus not to mention apocryphal gospels and Acts of 
Apostles join the chorus of reference. The primitive Christian tradi- 
tion specialized upon the judge of Jesus. 

Burial, resurrection, ascension, session at the right hand of God, 
the coming, the judgment of living and dead summarize the Christian 
epic. The Gospel of Peter apparently lets the crucified accompany the 
two who have descended from heaven on the morning of the first 
Lord’s day to roll away the stone and enter the tomb, straight back 
to heaven. Luke 24: 50ff lets Jesus disappear on the evening of the 
resurrection day. John 20:17 lets Jesus say to Mary, “Touch me 
not; for I am not yet ascended unto the Father.” But Acts 1:3 locates 
the ascension upon the fortieth day after the resurrection. The session 
at the right hand of God was derived from Psalm 110.%* The implica- 
tions of Acts 3:21 are inconsistent with those of Matthew 18:20 and 
28:20. The Apostles’ Creed does not date the coming of Christ to 
judgment. The church had profited by the collapse of the early Chris- 
tian enthusiasm. Henceforward, the parousia for the Catholic church 


13 Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, IX, 1931, 61ff. 
14 Cf, I Kings 2: 19. 
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would not be soon or within the life-time of the existing generation 
or before the mission to Israel had been completed but vague and 
indefinite. The fundamental faith of the disciples that the parousia 
was imminent has vanished.2® Early Christians hoped for the coming 
of the Lord. “Come quickly, Lord Jesus” was the burden of their 
prayer. They were awaiting a Savior from heaven. In the Apostles’ 
Creed, the only purpose of the coming is the final assize. A dies irae 
has been substituted for what had been also a day of joy, hope, and 
salvation.'6 

Holy Spirit at first associated with the charismata of the early 
church as the power of God, a connecting link between God and Christ 
became the divine being, active in Jesus, which entered Christ at his 
conception or his baptism and dwelt in him.” The Spirit was also 
thought of as independent divine person whose function had been to 
cause the Old Testament prophets to predict Jesus and whose function 
now was to maintain and increase the faith of the church. The church 
is the result of the activity of the Spirit as well as its agent or organ- 
ism. The church is the body of Christ. The individual Christian in 
discipleship to Christ in the church obtains forgiveness of sins and 
resurrection of the flesh. 


VII. How the Later Roman Creed Became Apostolic 


Rufinus, a contemporary of Jerome and native of Aquileia, some 
six miles from the head of the Adriatic, helped popularize the myth 
of the Jerusalem origin of the Apostles’ Creed. 

After achieving a reputation as priest, monk, and theologian, Rufin- 
us, about A. D. 400, composed a commentary on the oldest creed of 
Christendom, incorporating the legend that the twelve apostles had 
published the Apostles’ Creed prior to their departure from Jerusalem. 


“Our forefathers have handed down to us the tradition, that, 
after the ascension, when through the coming of the Holy Ghost 
tongues of flame had settled upon each of the apostles, that they 
might speak diverse languages, so that no race, however foreign, 
no tongue, however barbarous, might be inaccessible to them and 
beyond their reach, they were commanded by the Lord to go sev- 
erally to the several nations to preach the word of God. 


15 See, e. g., Rev. 3:11, 22:20; Mark 9:1; Matthew 16:28, 23:36; II Thess. 
4:15; I Cor. 15:51£; Matthew 10: 23. 

16] Thess. 1:10; Phil. 3:20; I Pet. 4:5; II Tim. 4:1. 

WII. Cor. 3:17. 
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“Being on the eve, therefore, of departing from one another 
they first mutually agreed upon a standard of their future preach- 
ing, lest happily, when separated, they might in any instance vary 
in the statements which they should make to those whom they 
should invite to believe in Christ. 

“Being all, therefore, met together and being filled with the Holy 
Ghost, they composed, as we have said, this brief formulary of 
their future preaching, each contributing his several sentence to 
one common summary. 

“And they ordained that the rule thus framed should be given 
to those who believe. 

“To this formulary, for many and sufficient reasons, they gave 
the name of symbol.” #8 


This legend of the Jerusalem and apostolic origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed seems to have originated early in the fourth century in Italy. 
It was not current in the East. 

The tradition handed down by the forefathers is rather hazy, and 
contradictory, the command to preach the gospel issuing from the 
ascended not the risen Christ. It represents the Roman attitude to- 
ward heresy and is utterly foreign to the democracy and universal 
inspiration of the early church. The twelve even establish a sort of 
censorship and imprimatur and standardize nomenclature. Moreover, 
the apostles who expected the coming of the Lord and the end of the 
world in their lifetime are represented as planning a summary of 
faith for a universal church. Thus did a later Catholicism antedate 
its conclusions by more than three centuries. 

John Cassian, interpreting “symbol” as “a collection” states that the 
Apostles’ Creed is: 

“A collection because when the faith of the whole catholic law 
was collected together by the apostles of the Lord, all those mat- 
ters which are spread over the whole body of the sacred writings 
with immense fulness of detail, were collected together in sum 
in the matchless brevity of the creed according to the apostle’s 
words ‘completing His word, and cutting it short in righteousness, 
because a short word shall the Lord make upon earth.’ This, 
then, is the short word which the Lord made, collecting together 
in a few words the faith of both of His testaments including in 
a few brief clauses the drift of all the scriptures, building up his 
own out of his own, and giving the force of the whole law in a 
most compendious and brief formula.” *° 

18 N. P. N. F., III, 542. 


19 Rom. 9: 28, Latin Vulgate. 
20N. P.N. F., XI, 5928. 
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Here Isaiah is made to predict the composition of the Apostles’ 
Creed, while the Apostles’ Creed itself is represented as originating 
with the Lord himself who promulgated it through his apostles. Nei- 
ther the untenableness of this derivation of “symbol” nor the complete 
perversion of an Old Testament passage disturbed the conscience and 
mind of John Cassian. 

The Didascalia states the legend of apostolic authorship of the 
Apostles’ Creed in this way: 

“We, the apostles, gathered ourselves together in Jerusalem 
and consulted what should be done. 


“We agreed unanimously to write this Catholic Didascalia for 
the strengthening of you all in that which we hold fast.” 


And Leo the Great could write to one Pulcheria Augusta: 


“For the short but complete confession of the Catholic creed 
which contains the twelve sentences of the twelve apostles is so 
well furnished with the heavenly panoply that all the opinions of 
heretics can receive their death blow from that one weapon.” #4 


In the fifth and later centuries the Apostles’ Creed was regarded as 
a final definition of Christianity formulated by the twelve apostles 
themselves. The gospel of Matthew deserved faith, said Catholicism, 
because written by an apostle. The four gospels constituted a much 
higher authority because written, according to Catholicism, by four 
apostles. The Apostles’ Creed was the perfect and final authority 
because composed by the twelve apostles. And this dogma remained 
unshaken for many centuries. All that was still required to produce 
a perfect legend, was to assign to each of the twelve his special rédle in 
the Christian epic. 


VIII. The Migratory Apostles’ Creed 


Not long after the several articles of the Apostles’ Creed had been 
assigned to the several apostles, the so-called Nicene creed supplanted 
it at Rome. The Apostles’ Creed disappeared at Rome but was pre- 
served in Gaul. It seems to have been returned to Rome in the eighth 
or ninth century by the Franks in an expanded form. Apostolicity 
was immediately conferred upon this enlarged Apostles’ Creed. 

From the early third to the late fifth century the Roman church held 
tenaciously to the Apostles’ Creed in its late second century form. It 


SIN. P.N. F., XII, 46. 
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ceased to be a voucher of orthodoxy after the arrival of the Goths, 
the sacking of Rome, and the Gentile accusation that Christianity was 
responsible for the eternal city’s doom. For the Goths were Arians 
and the trinitarian Romans soon learned that the Apostle’s Creed was 
no protection against the Arian type of Christianity. Had not the 
arch-heretic Arius recited : 


“We believe, 
in one God the Father Almighty 
and in the Lord Jesus Christ his Son, 
who was begotten of him before 
all ages, God the Word, through 
whom all things were made, both 
those which are in the heavens 
and those upon the earth; who 
descended and became incarnate, 
and suffered, and rose again 
ascended into the heavens, and 
will again come to judge the 
living and the dead. 
Also in the Holy Spirit, and in 
the resurrection of the flesh, 
and in the life of the coming age, 
and in the Kingdom of the heavens, 
and in one Catholic church 
of God extending from one end of the earth to the 
other.” ** 


On the basis of the Apostles’ Creed, the Arian Goths could not be 
converted into good Roman Catholics. But no Arian could repeat the 
ousia and homoousios of the Nicene formula without stultifying him- 
self. 

The employment of the Nicene creed in connection with baptism at 
Rome is witnessed to by its appearance in the Gelasian Sacramentary. 
The Roman church was still in touch with the Oriental church which 
likewise used the creed of Nicaea, since the schism actually occurred 
in A. D. 484. Moreover, the Nicene symbol offered Greek-speaking 
catechumens in Italy the equivalent of the Roman creed. Although 
the Apostles’ Creed reached Britain about this time from Rome, one 
must recall that there was no Arian problem in Britain. Whatever 
the reason for Rome’s omission of the Apostles’ Creed from the ritual 


22 Church History of Socrates, 1, 26; N. P. N. F., Il, 28. 
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of baptism and worship, this decision promoted its disappearance from 
Rome.*8 


IX. The New ‘Apostles’ Creed 


But when the Apostles’ Creed reappeared in Rome in the eighth 
century, it had been enlarged by the addition of “maker of heaven and 
earth,” “conceived by,” “suffered,” “dead,” “He descended into hell,” 
“God,” “Almighty,” “Catholic,” “communion of saints” and “life ever- 
lasting.” 

This “received text” of the Apostles’ Creed is a conflation of various 
texts and statements current especially in Servia and France when 
Charlemagne expressed a desire for confessional uniformity, after the 
Roman model. Thence it was brought to Rome whence it spread to 
all sections of the western church.*# 

This seventh century Apostles’ Creed read: 


“T believe in God Father Almighty maker of heaven and earth: 
And in Christ Jesus His only Son our Lord who was conceived 
by the Holy Spirit, born of Mary the virgin who suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, crucified, dead and buried, he descended into hell, 
on the third day he rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty whence he 
cometh to judge the living and dead. I believe in the Holy Spirit, 
holy Catholic church, communion of saints, remission of sins, res- 
urrection of flesh, life everlasting.” 


X. Apostolicity Conferred upon the Received Text 


The medieval version of the origin of the seventh century Apostles’ 
Creed ran: 


“On the tenth day after ascension when the disciples were 
gathered for fear of the Jews, the Lord sent the promised Para- 
clete. And when he had come as a flaming fire and they were 
filled with the knowledge of all tongues, they composed this sym- 
bol. Peter said: I believe in God the Father almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth. Andrew said: And in Jesus Christ his only 
Son, our Lord. James said: Who was conceived by the holy 
Spirit, born of Mary the virgin. John said: Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. Thomas said: 
Descended into Hades, on the third day rose from the dead. James 
said: Ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of God 


#3 On the question, see especially A. E. Burn, The Apostles’ Creed, 44ff. 
24 Burn, op. cit., 42-53. 
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the Father almighty. Philip said: Thence he is about to come 
to judge quick and dead. Bartholomew said: I believe in the 
holy Spirit. Matthew said: Holy Catholic church, communion 
of saints. Simon said: Remission of sins. Thaddeus said: Res- 
urrection of the flesh. Matthias said: Life eternal.” 


In this way the twelve apostles who had nothing whatever to do 
with even the shorter Apostles’ Creed of the early second century, who 
desired to remain at Jerusalem in expectation of the destruction of the 
earth during their own life span, who one and all were dead before 
the two-member or trine confessions of the late first century had grown 
into the earliest two-article or three-article forms became the inspired 
co-authors of the over fourscore words of a seventh century docu- 
ment ! 


XI. Christ’s Descent to Hell 


He descended into hell appears only in the latest form of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Yet this faith was primitive Christian. 
In his commentary upon the Apostles’ Creed, Rufinus states: 


“ “He descended into hell’ is not added in the creed of the Roman 
church, neither is it in that of the Oriental churches. It seems 
to be implied, however, when it is said that ‘He was buried.’ 

“That he descended into hell is also evidently foretold in the 
Psalms, where it is said, ‘Thou hast brought me also into the dust 
of the earth etc.’ 

“Moreover, John says, ‘Art Thou He that shall come (into hell 
without doubt), or de we look for another?” ” #6 


The New Testament interprets Christ’s descent to Hades as: 1. A 
sojourn in the realm of the dead, Romans 10:7, Ephesians 4:9, Acts 
2:27, 31; 2. The securing of the keys of death and of Hades, Revela- 
tion 1:18; 3. The release of the righteous, Matthew 27: 51-53, John 
8:56, Hebrews 11:39f, 12:22f; 4. Preaching to the unrighteous, I 
Peter 3:19, 4:6. 

Marcion taught that 

“Cain and those like him, and the Sodomites, and the Egyptians, 
and others like them, and, in fine, all the nations who walked in 
all sorts of abominations, were saved by the Lord on His descend- 
ing into Hades, and on their running unto Him, and that they 
welcomed Him to their kingdom. But the serpent which was in 
Marcion declared that Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and those 


25 A. C. McGiffert, op. cit., 26ff. 
8 N. P. N. F., Il, 550, 553£; Ps. 22:15, 30:9, 69:2, 16:10, 30:3. 
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other righteous men who sprang from the patriarch Abraham, 
with all the prophets and those who were pleasing to God, did not 
partake in salvation. For since these men, he says, knew that 
their God was constantly tempting them, so now they suspected 
that He was again tempting them, and did not run to Jesus or 
believe His announcement, and for this reason he declared their 
souls remained in Hades.” *” 


At least ten different views concerning Christ’s descent to the realm 
of the dead are met with in the history of Christianity. Christ went 
to Hades to demonstrate his conquest of Satan, to save the patri- 
archs, to evangelize sinners, to complete his redemptive work, to de- 
liver Christians from the control of death, to share in every respect 
the fate of man. The descent to Hades has also been identified with 
burial, with the descent of the pre-existent Christ to preach to the 
contemporaries of Noah, and with the intensity of Christ’s suffering 
upon the cross. The Westminster Shorter Catechism, interprets the 
clause, “continued in the state of the dead and under the power of 
death until the third day.” 


XII. The Communion of the Saints 


“The communion of saints” is another very late Occidental addition 
to the Apostles’ Creed. There is no agreement regarding its inter- 
pretation. One may choose from “fellowship of holy persons,” “fel- 
lowship of believers with each other,” “congregation of the saints,” 
“communion of elect saints,” “fellowship with saints and angels,” “fel- 
lowship with the departed,” “communion to be enjoyed in heaven after 
death,” “fellowship in holy things,” “sacramental communion.” Prob- 
ably the author of the clause did not himself know what it meant. 
The North African creed never recognized this affirmation. The free- 
dom of the Christian man may therefore be appealed to without pen- 
alty in this case. 

This preface to the history of the Apostles’ Creed should at least 
suggest to the reader how undependable the older books upon the 
creeds of Christianity have recently become. They must be almost 
completely rewritten. 


*7 Irenaeus, op. cit., I, 27, 3; A, N. F., I, 352. 


CONTEMPORARY BAPTISTS AND EDUCATION 


FRANK W. PADELFORD 


RECENTLY came into possession of a pamphlet dated in 1868 which 
was the report of a “Baptist Commission on Christian Education.” 
The Commission was evidently a self-appointed group of Baptists liv- 
ing in New York and New Jersey. It included about a dozen promi- 
nent men, mostly laymen, who had become seriously concerned about 
the status of education among Baptists, particularly with regard to 
the educational qualifications of the ministry. They had banded them- 
selves together for five years of study of the situation, and of effort 
to arouse the churches to a new interest in the matter. What followed 
their work or whether they ever printed a second report I do not know, 
but their very organization, apparently the first Baptist Commission on 
Education, was in itself significant. 

The report contains much interesting information but that which 
caught my attention particularly was their statement that they had 
found from their study that the Baptists of New York and New Jer- 
sey had only one student in college for every 700 members in the 
churches. This fact gave them great concern and they hoped to be 
able to exercise some influence in changing the situation. 

The present Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion began its active work in 1912, and the first thing that it did was 
to take a census of the religious affiliation of the students in practically 
all the colleges and universities of the North. This study revealed 
that while the number of Baptist students had increased greatly since 
1868, our relative position was alarmingly serious. The study showed 
that there was one Congregational student in college for every 69 
members in the Congregational churches of the North; one Presby- 
terian student for every 70 members in their churches; one Methodist 
student for every 143 members in their churches; one Baptist student 
for every 176 members in our churches. This looked very bad. 

There were some who were inclined to doubt the accuracy of our 
study, but at the same time, Dr. Frank Strong, the Chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, made a similar study of the entire country, and 
the results which he secured were almost exactly the same as ours. 
There could be no mistake. 

Similar studies with like results have been made by other agencies 
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from time to time. The number of students in the colleges has been 
rapidly increasing during these years, especially since the close of the 
World War. Since 1910 the number of students in American colleges 
has increased from 184,000 to more than 1,110,000, or an increase of 
500 per cent. This is one of the most remarkable phenomena of this 
generation. Of course Baptists have shared in this increase. But 
have they improved their relative position? That is the important 
question. 

Two important studies of this matter were made in 1935. One was 
made by the Michigan Baptist State Convention in connection with 
the celebration of its centenary. That covered simply the state of 
Michigan. The other was made by Dr. F. C. Wilcox, at that time 
president of the Frances Shimer Junior College in Illinois. His study 
covered all the North Central States. 

The Michigan survey revealed that in the thirteen colleges of that 
state, not including the University of Detroit, there were registered 
last year, 17,732 students, of whom only 855 were Baptists, four and 
one-half per cent. The Congregationalists had one student in these 
colleges for every 26 members of their churches in the state; the Pres- 
byterians one for every 30 members; the Methodists one for every 46 
members ; and the Baptists one for every 73 members. That is, it takes 
more than twice as many Baptists in Michigan to get a boy or girl 
to college as it does Presbyterians and three times as many as it does 
the Congregationalists. 

That Michigan does not differ from other states was revealed in the 
investigation made by President Wilcox. He studied the enrollment 
in 41 liberal arts colleges in the North Central States. He stated his 
results in a slightly different way. He found that the index of edu- 
cational interest of the various denominations as reflected in this at- 
tendance was as follows: Lutheran 260; Congregational 150; Presby- 
terian 107; Methodist 68; Baptist 43. 

The figures would not differ materially, I am sure, if a similar study 
was made in any northern state. For example in Leland Stanford 
University last year there were 1200 girls registered of whom only 
40 were registered as Baptists. In the University of Illinois last year 
there were 9700 students in attendance of whom only 430, just over 
four per cent, were Baptists. In New England the situation is much 
the same. In Harvard College this year there are 700 Freshmen of 
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whom 17 are registered as Baptists and the total number would not 
be over 25. 

These figures reveal what would seem to be a serious situation. It 
is inconceivable that in a generation when the interest in education is 
spreading so rapidly, any denomination can hope to have any appre- 
ciable influence unless it has an educated constituency. It is stated 
that since 1929 the number of pupils in our American high schools 
has increased by between three and four millions, and the increase is 
still going on. 

How are we to account for the situation which these facts reveal? 
It is often asserted that it is probably due to the fact that we are a 
poor people with small financial resources. Doubtless the rank and 
file of our people are not well-to-do, but we are certainly no poorer 
than some other denominations whose percentage of students is much 
higher than ours. Besides it is not merely the children of well-to-do 
people who go to college now. Students come from all economic ranks. 
The government tells us that last year 85 per cent of all the students 
in college earned part or all of their way. It is not now a question 
of money but of determination. This economic answer does not ex- 
plain. 

It is also asserted that our situation is due to the social standing of 
our people. We are told that we do not belong in the same social class 
with some of these other denominations, and that has an effect on our 
educational interest. There may be some truth in this but it does not 
furnish any adequate explanation. Anyone who knows the college 
campuses of America knows that they are the most cosmopolitan places 
in this democratic land. The students represent every social class and 
these so-called class distinctions cut very little figure in college life. 
Men and women from the most humble situations live at perfect ease 
with their fellows from homes of wealth and distinction. This fur- 
nishes no explanation for our situation. 

The situation can be understood only by studying the matter his- 
torically. Baptists began their work in America in a period of marked 
spiritual decline, when there was little spiritual life or power in the 
established churches. The Baptists noted that the ministers of these 
churches were educated men and they jumped to the conclusion that 
education and spirituality are incompatible. They did not want edu- 
cated ministers lest they should not be spiritually minded. When 
Morgan Edwards and James Manning and a few other educated min- 
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isters tried to interest the Philadelphia Association—the one organiza- 
tion somewhat representative of the Baptists of the colonies—in the 
establishment of a college for the fraining of ministers, they were 
shouted down upon the floor by those who were determined not to 
have an educated ministry. They wanted spiritually minded ministers. 

This old fallacy has persisted among us unto this day. There are 
still very many churches which prefer to call an untrained man or a 
man with a Bible School training to a man with college and seminary 
education simply because they fear that education will destroy spirit- 
uality. This is the root of much of our difficulty and the explanation 
of our situation. We have a large percentage of uneducated ministers 
and such men are not keen about urging their young people to secure 
an education. 

The voluminous report on theological education published four or 
five years ago reveals some significant facts. According to this report 
the last census of the United States gives the educational record of 
about 5500 Baptist ministers of the North. Of these men 31 per cent 
had no more than a common or high school education, and only 35 
per cent, only a bit over a third, have had a college and seminary 
training. These 5500 were the men who were willing to reveal the 
facts. It is not hard to believe that the other 3000 had little education 
to reveal. 

Our comparative record is even more disconcerting. According to 
the census, while only 35 per cent of our ministers have had college 
and seminary education, 51 per cent of the Congregational ministers, 
61 per cent of the Episcopalian rectors and 69 per cent of the Presby- 
terian ministers, whose records were secured, have had such prepara- 
tion. 

These facts explain many things in our denominational history, par- 
ticularly our frequent divisions and our heavy losses to the many 
“movements” that develop by the side of the church, such as the Pente- 
costal, the Nazarene and the Holy Roller movements. Our denomina- 
tion with an uneducated ministry, is easy prey to these strange emo- 
tional sects. It is the penalty for our policy. 

But especially do these facts explain why we are so very far behind 
in the education of our children. We are in a vicious circle from 
which it is almost impossible to break out. An uneducated ministry 
is not interested in the education of the constituency, and an unedu- 
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cated constituency does not wish an educated ministry. And so we 
go around and around. 

It is perfectly clear that if the denomination is to look forward to 
a position of influence in this modern day of universal education, this 
circle must be broken. Otherwise we are destined to become a little 
sect with constantly decreasing influence, and the decision rests in the 
hands of the pastors who do believe in education. There are enough 
of us to change the tide if we will. 

What is possible in this direction is illustrated in the experiences of 
two pastors of Baptist churches in Massachusetts. When my friend 
went to the pastorate of a town church he found that in its 75 years, 
only one man had gone to college and two girls had gone to normal 
school, though the normal school was only a nickel car ride away 
from their doors. He set himself to bring about a new situation. He 
lived close to his young people. He set ideals before them. He fired 
them with an ambition. During the thirteen years of his pastorate 17 
young people went to college and 25 to the normal school. Many of 
them now hold prominent positions in the life of the world and of 
the Kingdom. 

The second is an Italian church with a membership never above 
seventy. During the fourteen years ministry of the present pastor, 
himself an Italian and a graduate of Harvard College, 44 young people 
have graduated from high school, 13 have graduated from college, one 
with Phi Beta Kappa, and three “cum laude,” one from the normal 
school and one from the hospital training school. Two are now pre- 
paring for the ministry, one for medical missionary service, and five 
more are still in college. And this an Italian church! 

These illustrations and others that could be given reveal that the 
key is in the hands of pastors who appreciate the value of education 
and who are interested in the future of the children of their parishes. 
These men can apparently change the situation in the Baptist denom- 
ination and assure us of a future of influence and power, and appar- 
ently they are the only ones who can. We need a large number of 
pastors who are educational evangelists. This out-running tide can be 
turned if the ministry cares to turn it. 


CONTEMPORARY MINISTERIAL TRAINING 
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“The rising number of candidates for the Roman Catholic priesthood 
should cause concern among American Protestants. In discussing the 
number of applicants Regent John Pyne, of Fordham (Catholic) Univer- 
sity said: ‘Today there are two applicants for every vacancy m a 
Catholic Theological Seminary in the United States.’ Judging by the 
relatively small graduating classes of our standard Baptist Theological 
Seminaries, it seems apparent that more men are eager to enter the Roman 
Catholic priesthood than the Protestant ministry. And it prompts the 
question as to why this is so.” 


HE above editorial, quoted from a responsible denominational peri- 

odical, certainly deserves attention. A clear understanding of the 
facts and trends of ministerial education is of vital interest to all 
who have the present and future welfare of the Kingdom at heart. 
The avowed purpose of the editorial was to convey information and 
to provoke discussion, and with the same objectives in mind the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are presented. iv 


I 


At the beginning it should be pointed out that a partial, if not a 
false, antithesis is presented. The number of students being graduated 
by “standard Baptist Theological Seminaries” is taken as the yard- 
stick to measure the interest in an educated ministry on the part of 
all Protestantism. This may be meant as a compliment to the Bap- 
tists, but it is scarcely a wise one, because the facts give no foundation 
for such an implication. 

Willingness to accept spiritual guidance from an untrained ministry 
is far less general in other white Protestant denominations, notably 
the Lutheran bodies, the Congregational, Protestant Episcopal, Meth- 
odist Episcopal and Presbyterian, than among Baptists in the United 
States. Most of these have old and strong traditions in support of 
a school-trained ministry, while the Methodists have set up a four 
year course of required Conference studies as a substitute when more 
formal training is lacking. 

A few years ago an exhaustive study of this subject was sponsored 
by the Conference of Theological Seminaries in the United States and 
Canada, and the results edited by Professor William Adams Brown, 


1 Missions (N. Y.) Feb. 1936, p. 95. 
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D.D. of Union Theological Seminary and Professor Mark Arthur 
May, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology at Yale University. 
The Report was published under the title Education of American 
Ministers, in four volumes. The following quotations are from the 
report: 


“About a third of the ministers of the nineteen white Protestant 
denominations are graduates of both college and seminary accord- 
ing to the original census data; but the more precise revised data 
indicate that the proportion is only one-fifth. Less than a fifth 
of the churches of these denominations are served by graduates 
of both college and seminary, while about one-half are served by 
men who are not graduates of either.” ? 


The actual percentages are as follows :* 


Both college and seminary graduates ..........--...eee00e08 So55n, OE 
eplleprecradiares tony’ aha cette a: 5 siciels oie ct csiee aiwiciaie tine 18.6% 
eMINAL YP VIAUUATES ONLY hate sre cece coe uses eon cee eb eas 12.2% 
Weitneryealleve noreseminary i: ers 25 aicis Groidovecneieiee oh siecle de steee os 45.6% 


For the three denominations most like our own detailed statistics are 
presented on the condition in 1926.4 


Total 

Reporting College & College Seminary 

Ministers Seminary only only Neither 
Congregational ..... 3,740 1,916 408 560 856 
Roce (hort) oo. 15,346 3,681 3,198 1,454 7,013 
Moye (South (ee. 6,600 706 1,509 241 4,144 
Presbyterian (North) 6, "336 4,373 415 683 865 
Presbyterian (South) 1,804 1,250 101 240 213 
Baptists (North) ... 5,496 1,937 579 1,273 1,707 
Baptists (South) ... 14,331 2,067 2133 835 9,296 


In the scale of denominations, ten excel the Northern Baptists in 
percentage of ministers with both college and seminary training, name- 
ly the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North America, the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Synod of America, the Reformed Church, the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States (South), the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America (North), the Roman Catholic, the 
Evangelical Synod of North America, the Norwegian Lutheran, the 
Protestant Episcopal, the Congregational. There are seven white Prot- 
estant denominations below the Northern Baptists.> Thus it is plainly 


2Vol. I1:15. For discussion of the Census method see Fry—uU. S. looks at its 
churches, p 

3 Vol. IL: 14. 

4Vol. IV, ‘04, Table 50 (extracts) ; also Fry, op. cit., chap. VII. 
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to be seen that the average educational status of Baptist clergymen is 
scarcely to be taken as the measure of Protestantism as a whole; it 
is even below the median. : 

The reason for this situation is not difficult to discover. In their 
early beginnings in this country, as well as in England, the members 
of Baptist churches came from the lower social strata of society. In 
England admission to either of the two great universities was for many 
years denied to those not members of the State Church. The Quakers 
suffered from these restrictions, as did the Baptists and all other Non- 
conformists. Very early the Quakers began to accumulate funds to 
establish schools, especially for the training of their leaders. These 
were the patterns for many later endowments for the training of Free 
Church ministers. The education of ministers in the American col- 
onies was encouraged by the gift, in 1720, of Thomas Hollis, a gen- 
erous English Baptist, to Harvard University. Under the terms of this 
trust (since lost) provision was made among others for the education 
of four Baptist ministerial students annually.?/ The fund established 
by Mrs. Hubb and administered by the Philadelphia Baptist Associa- 
tion as early as 1768 is another example.® 

However, the number of Baptist churches in the colonies greatly 
outnumbered the available supply of trained ministers. Since nearly 
90 per cent of the population were in the agricultural class, many— 
if not most—of the Baptist Churches, up to 1825, were served by 
pastors who were also farmers or small mechanics. Those hardy 
pioneers felt that the example of Paul was an excellent one to be fol- 
lowed, namely that those who would preach on Sunday should be 
willing on the other days of the week to labor for their own support. 
This traditional attitude is often unconsciously reflected in the low 
salary scale that some churches even now unblushingly propose to their 
spiritual leaders. 

From 1765 till 1817, Brown University was the most conspicuous, 
and almost the only, educational institution under Baptist influences. 
On April 15, 1817 the New York Legislature passed a bill which in- 
corporated the Baptist Theological Seminary of New York. Instruc- 
tion was “farmed out” at Philadelphia and later at Hamilton until 
its sponsoring Education Society was merged with the Education 


6 Cf. Moehlman, C. H.—“‘Amer. Baptists and Education,” in C-R D. S. Bul- 
letin, vol. 4: 87-102. 

7Isaac Backus, A History of New England, I, 486, 495, 512; II, 25, 419. 

8 Minutes of the Philadelphia Association, p. 104. 
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Society controlling “The Seminary” at Hamilton. In 1818 the Theo- 
logical Department of the Maine Literary and Theological Institute 
(now Colby College) was opened and in 1819 the Literary Depart- 
ment. The act of incorporation of the Baptist Education Society of 
the State of New York was passed March 5, 1819, and instruction 
at Hamilton began the next year. Bates College (Me.) was char- 
tered in 1820, Columbian College (now merged in George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C.) opened in 1821, and Newton The- 
ological Seminary, now a part of Andover-Newton Theological School, 
was founded in 1825. Thus the Baptist interest in education, especially 
for its ministry, began to crystallize.® During these years Luther Rice 
was traveling widely, and agitating for schools. 

But in the preceding 175 years a definite attitude of suspicion of 
a trained ministry had become established. ‘Hamilton was com- 
menced under the strongest prejudices. . . . Aspersions were cast 
by some of our best brethren . . . these prejudices were mountain- 
high in the churches” are phrases quoted from the New York Baptist 
Register (Utica) during 1849.° Two quotations from Dr. A. H. 
Newman, who knew the Baptists of the United States well, are in 
point— 

“The mass of Baptists were indifferent or hostile to ministerial 
education, and circumstances were such that a high standard of 
literary and theological preparation for the ministry would, in any 
case, have been unattainable. . . . Opposition was more pro- 
nounced to ministerial than to literary education under denomina- 
tional auspices. . . . The men who labored for a Baptist col- 
lege in Georgia felt it necessary to guard against the supposition 
that the college was ‘designed for the education of our children 
with a view to the ministry.’ ” 4 


As a possible answer to the query as to how successfully the de- 
nomination has recovered from this incubus, two further quotations 
may be permitted. The first is from an article by Dr. E. T. Tomlinson: 


No minister is of value without piety, but the pastorate of a 
modern church requires piety plus ability and equipment. ets 
The complaint against the laxity of men who come from so-called 
Bible schools is widespread. Indeed the head of one of these 
institutions frankly stated that although the Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational and Methodist (churches) refused to accept their students 


9 See article “Baptist Theological Seminaries” by O. B. Judd, in this number. 
10 Rosenberger—Rochester and Colgate, pp. 28-31. 
11 Newman—History of the Baptist Church, pp. 380-81. 
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as candidates for ordination, the Baptists accepted them with the 
result that the bulk of his students (although the institution was 
non-denominational) were planning to enter the Baptist mini- 
siya 


The second is from Professor May— 


“It may readily be seen that the Baptist church is in danger of 
becoming the refuge for imperfectly trained men of all denomina- 
tions and for the products of short-cut Bible schools. Three un- 
derlying reasons have been cited. . . . (1) the widely distrib- 
uted Baptist constituency, (2) the consequent lack of crystalliza- 
tion of sentiment among Baptists concerning the educated ministry, 
(3) the insistence of Baptists as a religious body upon the inde- 
pendence of the local church, resulting in a lack of the centralized 
organization necessary to effect and maintain control.” * 


With these dangers in mind, the delegates attending the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention of 1930 appointed a Committee on Ministerial Stand- 
ards and Courses of Study, which made the following recommenda- 
tions a year later which were adopted— f 


“We believe that the church and the (ordaining) council should 
keep in mind the following desirable considerations (a) the char- 
acter and reputation of the candidate; (b) his judgment and per- 
sonality; (c) his conversion experience and subsequent spiritual 
life; (d) his call to the ministry and prospect of future useful- 
ness; (e) the candidate should meet one of the following stand- 
ards of education preparation, here presented in order of prefer- 
ence: 1. standard college and theological studies, with graduation ; 
2. standard theological studies, with graduation, besides two years 
of college studies; 3. in the case of persons who for substantial 
reasons are unable to meet the above requirements, a substantial 
preparation including full high-school work, or its equivalent, and 
at least two full years in a theological school.” !4 


IT 


The third point quoted from Professor May above, “lack of central- 
ized organization necessary to effect and maintain control,” touches a 
vital element in this problem. When a comparison is attempted be- 
tween the practices of the Roman Catholic and the Protestant churches, 
the divergence is most conspicuous in the case of the Baptists and other 

12 The Baptist (Chicago) Oct. 25 to Nov. 22, 1930. 

33 TI: 81, cp. pp. 79-81 


144Annual . . .N. B. C. 1931, pp. 88-9. Note—(a) to (d) incl. are in 
abstract, (e) is in full. 
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congregationally controlled bodies. In the former we have an example 
of a highly controlled system, and in the latter almost an entire absence 
of control. The Roman Catholic system of rigid control makes the 
priesthood steadily and continually attractive because of its economic 
security, because every Catholic congregation recognizes in its priest 
a man who is professionally trained for his office, and because the 
‘fear’ or ‘inferiority’ complex is entirely absent in the relations between 
priest and people. He has been properly educated, has been ordained 
by the bishop, has been appointed by recognized authority the pastor 
of that church, therefore he has the opportunity to be, possibly for 
many years, a real leader of his people. All this entirely aside from 
the religious satisfactions of the office which are common to all good 
priests and good ministers. Relatively few Protestant pastors, cer- 
tainly no Baptist, can feel the same sense of security, nor prospect 
of long-time leadership. 


III 


So far as physical capacity alone is concerned, Baptists have organ- 
ized enough “standard” theological seminaries to train the number of 
new ministers required to replace natural losses and provide for normal 
expansion. In addition to these we have set up a second line of “sub- 
standard” (i. e., those that do not require college graduation for ad- 
mission) theological schools, and then for good measure a third line 
of Bible Schools with still fewer educational requirements. If these 
cannot furnish sufficient ministers, Baptist churches may ordain candi- 
dates, or receive ministers from other denominations, who have had 
much or little formal training. If this same system were tolerated by 
the hierarchy of the Catholic Church, even their priesthood would lose 
some of its present attractiveness, and its bishops would be in despair. 
While it may be that the national economic situation has some effect 
on the number of applicants for admission to professional schools, it 
seems clear that another operating factor is the probable opportunity 
for service that the applicant can reasonably forecast when he has 
completed his preparation. The Roman Catholic bishops wisely see 
to it that no greater number of priests is prepared for the service of 
the Church than the Church can advantageously absorb into active 
service. Every graduate of a Roman Catholic theological seminary is 
assured of an appointment by his bishop upon ordination. In many 
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Protestant denominations no such control is possible and consequently 
no such assurance is felt by men who have trained themselves for their 
ministry. There seems to be a distinct relationship between the op- 
portunities for service, and the number of men consciously equipping 
themselves for service. It was clearly observed at this School that 
when it was known that the Foreign Mission Society was not in a 
financial position to send out the usual number of new missionaries, 
the number of men preparing for foreign mission service conspicuous- 
ly dropped. Dr. J. H. Franklin in an address to the Foreign Mission 
Board in November, 1934, said, “Ten years ago we would not have 
believed that missionary agencies would ever be so reduced in material 
resources and in student volunteers as we are at present.” The same 
relation between opportunities to become pastors at home and matricu- 
lating students in theological seminaries exists. Can it be said that in 
theological education a law operates that is similar to Gresham’s law 
in the monetary world? As it is, more and more of our college trained 
young men who are eligible for admission to our standard theological 
seminaries are becoming discouraged over the conditions attending such 
future service and are turning to other professions where under-cutting 
competition is both less in degree and more seemly. If the number 
of Protestant theological students admitted to schools were limited by 
the law of supply and demand, as is the case in the Catholic seminaries, 
a new enthusiasm would be immediately observable among candidates 
for the ministry. 


IV 


Another point at which issue is taken with the editorial is concern- 
ing the total number of candidates in the two groups. Under the 
American Roman Catholic system, most of the new priests come 
through one recognized channel; under the Protestant system, new 
ministers may come from any one of several sources. Thus to make 
a fair comparison between the two faiths, account must be taken of 
the graduates of all types of training schools on both sides. Among 
the Protestants that would mean sub-standard seminaries and Bible 
schools as well as standard seminaries. Then when the total number 
has been ascertained, a comparison could be made, on a proportional 
membership basis, with the Catholic enrollment. 
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Amplifying a discussion begun in Tue Recorp of November, 1921,8 
by statistics made available since its publication the following state- 
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ment can be made on the basis of the Biennial Surveys of the (U. S.) 
Office of Education. The ratio between the number of young persons 
enrolled in all reporting theological seminaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
and the population of the country remains nearly a constant, ranging, 
as will be seen in the lower part of the graph, from 845 per 10,000 in 
1870 to a maximum of 1190 per 10,000 reached in 1910. This inten- 
tionally excludes the abnormal world-war period. The total number 
of theological students is shown by the upper line to be growing nor- 
mally with the growth of federal continental population. It must be 
remembered that these government reports are voluntary on the part 
of the schools, and the number of schools reporting may vary from year 
to year, therefore, conclusions based on these statistics must be con- 
fined to generalizations. 

Definite statistics are difficult to obtain, especially since there seems 
to be no Biennial Survey available later than 1932. It is granted that 
the situation might have changed somewhat between 1932 and 1936, 
but in the light of previous data the variation is probably not great, 


15 Roch. Theol. Sem. Bulletin, 72:3, pp. 24-31: 
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unless the economic factor works more strongly than we think. This 
much we do know; fifteen Catholic theological schools that reported 
to the United States Bureau of Education in 1918 and the same schools 
reporting again in 1930 showed an enrollment of 1265 and 1353 
respectively. This is a gain of 7%. Assuming that the average age 
of the students was 20 years, it is pertinent to note that the gain in 
continental population in the United States between 1900 (the nearest . 
census year to the first assumed birth date) and 1910 was 21%. The 
matriculation of theological students in these fifteen schools did not 
keep pace with the growth in the population; it was, in fact, less by two 
thirds. The following quotations are from a pamphlet published in 
1936 by the Department of Education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and refer to the theological students in major seminaries: 


No. of Students 
Year of Major Religious Secular Grad- 
Survey Seminaries Orders Priesthood uates 
1924 CoS creak oma 79 2,020 3,075 827 
1932 Seems csv acheter teats 93 3,045 4,682 1,358 
LOSS pecan rere ae mera 88 D222 4,578 1,305 


“In all seminaries the course of study shall embrace not fewer 
than six years, two of which shall be devoted to the study of phil- 
osophy, and four to that of theology.” . . . In 1934 the number 
of students enrolled in courses in theology was 5,090. Of this 
total 1,838 were students in training for religious orders and 3,252 
were students training for the secular (parish) clergy.” It should 
be said that the above figures do not include about 250 theological 
students studying in the American College in Rome, and who will 
return to the service of the Church in the United States. 

The estimated enrollment of 140 Protestant seminaries in 1930 was 
9,000.18 The 157 white, Protestant seminaries, and the Bible Schools 
will increase this number.” 


V 


But enough has been said by way of criticism. Something construc- 
tive should be added. Although our policy of independence has some 
disadvantages as mentioned above, it also surely conserves some funda- 
mental spiritual rights. Our present Baptist system of theological 
education (and the whole Protestant system, in large part) does not 


16 TIT, p. 325. 
WT: 85 
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meet all the needs of our present situation. As it is now arranged, 
college-trained ministerial students, if they desire professional training, 
find their paths leading rather inevitably to one or another of the 
“standard” theological seminaries. These, generally speaking, do not 
follow the “fundamentalist” type of mental processes. On the other 
hand, young men looking forward to a life of service in the ministry, 
if they are not college graduates, have little choice save to enroll in a 
theological school of less than “standard” rating. These, generally 
speaking, are conservative in thought. This does not square with our 
professed policies ; it is not “Baptistic.’ A sincere conservative should 
have an opportunity for a professional education that is on a scholastic 
plane inferior to none; on the other hand, a man who has been deprived 
of college training should have an opportunity to be trained in a school 
that is liberal in point of view, if that is his viewpoint. Today this 
cannot easily be done; we do not have the proper equipment. Although 
the situation is rapidly changing, it has been estimated that 65% of our 
present Baptist ministers came out of churches the pastors of which 
were men who themselves had the minimum of educational advantages 
and training for the positions which they held. That is, the churches 
that gave their young folk the most limited and the least enlightened 
religious instruction during adolescence have furnished an unduly large 
proportion of the leaders of other churches. This is a vicious circle, 
and we have not escaped some of its retarding consequences in our 
denominational life. 


VI 


A seemingly safe Baptist policy ought to include: 

1. The overcoming of the fear of an educated ministry. Consider 
the comparative amounts of “needs served,” as reported by May and 
Shuttleworth, in the thirteen Protestant denominations by these two 
extreme groups, (a) those with both college and seminary training, and 
(b) those with neither. The number of ministers in both groups are 
comparable, 24,481 and 25,471 respectively : ¥ 


(a) (b) 
WMempersaserved ses ccdasresss nec taenie ne! 8,823,727 4,004,013 
cD otale bentevoleticeswisne ns valew octets de itele os $53,235,351 $13,247,185 
Datalmexpenditucese rain ctelieieiirsa eee cits $232,212,173 $64,969,645 
SIS LEACHETS lac eie eines + cleeieisteie ele.ecear 506,615 312,881 
SP SMpupusaces cee cote foes wearers 5,392,834 3,985,050 


18 TV :100, Table 56. 
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In a study covering New York State Baptist churches in 1915 and 
1920 it was shown that in baptisms the seminary-trained pastors ex- 
celled the untrained by an annual average of 18.3 to 8.8, and 12 to 6 
in the respective years. 

2. Developing some method of control. Among Baptists this can 
never be episcopal control, but we could build up something that might 
be called “denominational public opinion,” which would have sufficient 
weight to make it impossible for any self-respecting ordination coun- 
cil, or any council which hoped to be more than locally recognized, to 
pass favorably on any candidate who does not measure up to standards 
adopted by the Northern Baptist Convention, a State Convention, or a 
local Association. 

3. Providing a proper basis of support for an educated ministry. It 
is entirely proper that a young man, looking forward to the service of 
the churches as a life-work, should feel reasonably assured—if he 
proves to be a good minister—that his compensation will be in some 
measure commensurate with the investment of time and money that he 
has made in his education. 

4, Insisting on the highest type of education. Such education should 
be available for the leaders of both schools of theological thought. How 
can we expect our young people to accept the facts of religion pro- 
claimed by ministers who do not know accurately the facts of history, 
of science or the rules of grammar? That is one reason why we lose 
our young church folk. The time has passed, if it ever was present, 
when we can offer to the Lord any service less than the most nearly 
perfect. The argument set forth in Malachi 1: 6-10 still holds good. 
Why should members of a church, when serving on a Pulpit Committee, 
be satisfied with intellectual equipment in a prospective spiritual leader 
for their church the equal of which they would not tolerate if they were 
engaged as individuals in some secular function, such as selecting a 
surgeon for an operation or a physician for their family, a lawyer to 
protect them in court, a teacher for their children, or a county agent 
to advise them as to the care of their crops? When we get to the point 
of bringing our concern over spiritual matters up to the same level 
that we maintain for our secular affairs, the attractiveness of the Prot- 
estant ministry will begin to increase. 

If these four attitudes could become standard equipment in our de- 
nominational life and action, an editorial such as that which began this 
rejoinder could never again be written. 


THE STORY OF BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION TO 1850? 


OrrIN BisHop Jupp, LL. D. 
Class of 1844 


APTISTS have been often reproached by other denominations with 
being averse to ministerial education; and if Hamilton, Newton, 
and Rochester represent all that they have done in that cause, during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, they deserve the reproach. But, 
thank God, the Baptists as a denomination are not chargeable with this 
delinquency ; they have not been thus derelict in their duty to the Master 
in the matter of ministerial education; and they must not be branded 
with such a stigma in the pages of their own history. And the fathers 
were not behind their children in providing for the wants of the church; 
many of them did more in proportion to their means than the foremost 
have done in modern times. 


It is true, very little was done for the education of Baptist ministers 
in this country prior to 1752. But the churches were few (only four- 
teen in the year 1700) and they were generally supplied with good 
ministers from the mother country. Before the Baptists had done much 
for themselves in the cause of ministerial education, some material aid 
was proffered them by an English dissenter. About 1720 Thomas 
Hollis, a gentleman of wealth in London, donated some $7,000 to Har- 
vard College, including the endowment of a theological professorship ; 
and he signified to the governors of the college that he wished the 
Baptists to share the benefits of this endowment annually. It had al- 
ways been the practice of young men studying for the ministry, when 
they could not have the advantages of a school, to put themselves under 
the tutorage and training of older ministers of education and experi- 
ence. This was especially the case in the first planting and training of 
Baptist churches in America. 

The first institution of learning, got up by the Baptists of this country 
for the education of ministers, was established by the Philadelphia 
"1 First printed in the Baptist Weekly, New York, September 15, 1887, in criti- 
cism of statements in Dr. Thomas Armitage’s History of Baptists, especially one 
on page 875, that Rochester Theological Seminary, founded in 1850, was the 
“third theological seminary” to be established by American Baptists. It is re- 
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Baptist Association, at Hopewell, N. J., about 1756. Rev. Isaac Eaton 
was president and professor of theology in this institution. It was in 
successful operation for ten or twelve years. After this it was merged 
in Rhode Island College, which was originally established at Warren, 
R. I, and had been chartered in 1764, but was re-christened “Brown 
University.” Among the ministers educated at Hopewell were James 
Manning, Samuel Jones, Hezekiah Smith, Isaac Skillman, John Gano, 
David Thomas, John Davis, Wm. Williams, Robert Keith, Charles 
Thomas, David Jones, John Sutton, James Talbot, John Blackwell, 
Joseph Powell, Wm. Worth, and Levi Bonnell. 

The Charleston Association, the second Baptist association of Amer- 
ica, was formed in 1751; and in 1757 that association established a 
permanent fund, the interest of which was to be used in educating 
young men for the Christian ministry. Among the first of those who 
enjoyed the benefit of this fund were Evan Pugh, Edmund Botsford, 
and Samuel Stillman; all of whom became distinguished ministers of 
the gospel; and the last was for many years the esteemed pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Boston. During the war of the Revolution 
the institutions of learning were broken up; but in 1792 the Charleston 
Association was re-established and incorporated, and the Education 
Fund was revived. In 1810 $9,380 had been received and the interest 
appropriated to indigent young men studying for the ministry. Among 
those so assisted by this fund were John M. Roberts, Jesse Mercer, and 
William T. Brantly. A similar fund was established in the Warren 
Association, to which the churches of Boston and Providence made 
large contributions. And when the Boston Association was formed 
from the Warren, this fund was divided equally between the two. 
Twenty-nine students were assisted by this fund; among whom were 
Jeremiah Chaplin, George Phippen, and Nathaniel Kendrick, all emi- 
nent for ability and usefulness. 

In 1812 the Baptist Education Society of the middle States was es- 
tablished at Philadelphia to aid indigent students in preparing for the 
ministry, and to maintain a theological seminary. With this in view 
Rev. Dr. Staughton was chosen instructor, and Daniel Sharp, after- 
wards pastor of Charles Street Baptist Church of Boston, was one of 
his students. In 1817 a theological institution was formed under the 
auspices of the general convention; Dr. Staughton was appointed prin- 
cipal, and Rev. Ira Chase, Professor of Languages and Biblical Litera- 
ture. In 1821 this institution was removed to the District of Columbia, 
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where it became the theological department of Columbian College. The 
funds established by the association being found inadequate, in that 
only the interest could be used for current expenses, the Massachusetts 
Baptist Education Society was formed in 1814, with more ample provi- 
sions for the same object. The beneficiaries of the society were at first 
instructed by Dr. Chaplin at Danvers, Mass. But in 1818 the Literary 
and Theological Institution of Maine was established ultimately at Wa- 
terville, Me. Dr. Chaplin was elected president, and the students under 
his charge at Danvers went with him to Waterville. About this time 
a similar movement was going on in the State of New York. Septem- 
ber 24, 1817, thirteen brethren met at Deacon Olmstead’s in Hamilton, 
and organized the “Baptist Education Society of the State of New 
York ;” each becoming a member thereof by the payment of one dollar 
into its treasury. Then, with thirteen dollars in their treasury, and 
thirteen great hearts full of faith, they proceeded to establish the “Ham- 
ilton Literary and Theological Institution.” The school was opened 
February 14, 1818. The first professors were Daniel Hascall and 
Nathaniel Kendrick; the first students were Jonathan Wade and 
Eugenio Kincaid, who afterwards became distinguished and useful mis- 
sionaries in Asia. This education society was chartered in 1819, and 
the institution was permanently located at Hamilton. In 1825 the 
“Newton Theological Institution,’ was founded under the auspices of 
the above-named “Massachusetts Education Society,” and Rev. Ira 
Chase was appointed professor of biblical theology. In 1829 the name 
of the society was changed to the “Northern Baptist Education So- 
ciety.” In 1830 Newton Institution ceased to be dependent on that 
society for support. The beneficiaries of the society up to that time 
numbered one hundred and seven. And there is an incident in relation 
to two of these beneficiaries worthy of an enduring, illustrious record. 
Under the ministry of Drs. Smith and Stillman sat a man who, having 
imbibed their spirit, bequeathed the whole of his estate, amounting to 
$22,000, to their patron society, thereby providing for the support of 
fifteen such beneficiaries successively to the end of time. 

Similar movements were going on among Baptists in the Southern 
States. In 1825 funds were raised under the auspices of the Georgia 
Baptist Convention to support three young men under the instruction 
of Dr. Brantly at Augusta; and in 1831 this convention resolved to 
establish a “Literary and Theological Seminary.” In 1832 a tract of 
450 acres was purchased, and buildings were erected thereon, in Green 
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county ; and in January, 1833, a school was opened called the “Mercer 
Institute,” in honor of Dr. Jesse Mercer, the chief mover in this enter- 
prise, of whom it has been said: “He was the most distinguished and 
influential Baptist minister ever reared in the State of Georgia.” This 
was the germ of “Mercer University,” which, in 1851 (when, accord- 
ing to our author, there had been no theological seminary in this coun- 
try founded by American Baptists, except Hamilton, Newton, and 
Rochester), had a theological department, endowed with a permanent 
fund of more than $40,000, with two theological professors and four- 
teen licentiates, besides others having the ministry in view. In like 
manner “Furman University,” which is among the best institutions of 
learning in this country, is the outgrowth of “Furman Theological 
Seminary.” 

The importance of providing for the education of young men for 
the Christian ministry was felt at an early period, by some leading 
members of the Baptist denomination in Alabama, and in 1833 steps 
were taken by the State Convention to establish a theological seminary 
for that purpose. Grounds were purchased, buildings were erected, 
teachers employed, and in January, 1836, the school was opened near 
Greenboro. This enterprise, however, did not succeed, and the prop- 
erty was sold. But, ten years after that, the same convention resolved 
to establish and endow a college with a theological department. This 
institution was established and located at Marion in 1841. In 1842 it 
was opened as “Howard College.” Measures were immediately taken 
to endow the theological department. In less than a year the endow- 
ment was raised, and Rev. Jesse Hartwell, D. D., was installed therein 
as professor of theology. 

The “Western Baptist Theological Institute” originated in the West- 
ern Baptist Education Society. It was chartered by the legislature of 
Kentucky in 1840; extensive grounds were purchased at Covington, op- 
posite Cincinnati, and buildings erected thereon. The school was 
opened in 1845. Rev. Robert E. Pattison, D. D., was the first presi- 
dent. His successor was Rev. S. W. Lynd, D. D. The associate mem- 
bers of the faculty were Professors E. G. Robinson, A. Drury, E. 
Dodge, P. C. Scott, and R. H. Baker. 

The Fairmount Theological Seminary was also established by the 
Western Baptist Education Society. It was located at Fairmount, near 
Cincinnati, and was designed for Baptists of the Northwestern States, 
as the “Western Baptist Theological Institute” was assumed to belong 
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to the Southwestern States. The establishment of this institution was 
projected in 1848. Thirty acres of ground, estimated at $35,000, were 
procured, a seminary building, costing $20,000, was erected, and the 
school was opened under the most favorable auspices. 

“Granville College,” at Granville, Ohio, was also a nursery of minis- 
terial education, and maintained a theological department for this pur- 
pose. The devout Jonathan Going was one of its founders, and filled 
its presidential chair with distinguished ability from 1837 until his death 
in 1844. Rev. Silas Bailey, D. D., LL. D., who was elected president 
of Granville in 1847, was also professor of theology, and left his impress 
upon many who began to study under him for the Christian ministry. 
Of this we have an illustrious example in Dr. Talbot, who was, some 
time after his graduation, tutor at Granville, and finally for ten years 
the popular president of his alma mater, under the more illustrious 
name of Denison University. 

The “Kalamazoo Theological Seminary” was established by the Bap- 
tist Convention of Michigan in 1848. Grounds were purchased, build- 
ings erected, a library collected, the professors appointed, and the in- 
stitution was in operation at Kalamazoo before 1850. 

The “New Hampton Literary and Theological Institution,” located 
at New Hampton, N. H., was founded by the American Baptists in 
1825. It was from the first extensively patronized. For a period of 
twenty years its average yearly attendance was over three hundred. 
The whole number of theological students was one hundred and fifty- 
eight; the yearly average twenty-eight. There were two theological 
professors, one of Biblical theology and pastoral duties, and another 
of sacred literature and ecclesiastical history. 

It is well known that, just before the late civil war, Southern Bap- 
tists contemplated the establishment of one great theological institution 
for the whole south; that South Carolina proposed to give one hundred 
thousand dollars towards it, provided all other southern states, togeth- 
er, would give an equal amount. The offer was accepted, and but for 
the war this project would have ultimately succeeded. 

In 1859, however, an institution called the “Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary,” with a faculty of four distinguished professors, 
James P. Boyce, John A. Broadus, William Williams, and Basil Manly, 
Jr., was opened at Greenville, S.C. In 1866 this institution came under 
the fostering care of the Southern Baptist Convention; and in Septem- 
ber, 1877, it was removed from Greenville to Louisville, Ky., $300,000 
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having been pledged for its location in that state, which was to be 
augmented by $200,000 from the other Southern States ; the grand idea 
being this—to have all the elements, interests, and agencies, employed 
in the cause of ministerial education at the south, aggregated and con- 
solidated in this one seminary. This desideratum may be realized, but 
it must be remembered that, however unique its name, or recent the 
date of its origin, this seminary exists only as the result or offspring of 
many agencies, organizations, or institutions of the same kind, that have 
preceded it ; and as such it is not entitled to that exclusive credit which 
would eclipse and ignore the real origin of its own existence, the very 
germ from which its own greatness has sprung. The same reasoning 
is applicable also to Hamilton, Newton, and Rochester. They stand 
forth resplendent in all the grandeur and glory of their accumulated 
achievements, and we prize them for what they are; we praise them for 
what they have done. But we must not forget the day of small things; 
we must not fail to accord due credit to the Fathers in Israel who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day; they were the Pauls that planted, 
the Apolloses that watered; we are the children that enjoy the God- 
given increase of their labors, as an earnest of our own good works. 


A MYTHICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Oren H. BAKER 


HE Rauschenbusch Lectures, delivered by Reinhold Niebuhr of the 

Union Theological Seminary at Colgate-Rochester in 1934, have 
now appeared in published form under the title “An Interpretation of 
Christian Ethics.” Although the book represents a revision and an 
elaboration of the thought presented from the platform by the lecturer, 
it conforms substantially to the original discourses which attracted large 
and receptive audiences on the occasion of their delivery. 

Perhaps the highest virtue of Niebuhr’s approach to the ethical prob- 
lem is to be found in the emphasis which he gives in his first chapter 
to the importance of formulating an ethic which shall affirm its inde- 
pendence from every environing culture. He recognizes the tendency 
of religions to become involved in secular pursuits and ideologies with 
the result of losing the larger perspective in which a true religion must 
always view the human situation. In general, there are three ways in 
which the religious mind may undertake to deal with the world. First, 
it may reject the world by choosing the road of ascetic renunciation and 
other worldliness, as in classical Buddhism. Second, it may seek the 
re-instatement of a past which is believed to provide an authoritative 
pattern that is adequate for all present needs, as in the case of orthodox 
absolutism. Third, it may direct attention to the immediate world and 
seek a re-interpretation of historic religion in terms congenial to the 
contemporary mind, as in the case of modern liberalism. If one takes 
the first road, he denies the relevance of the social question altogether. 
If one takes the second road, he obscures the realities of the immediate 
situation and distorts them by forcing them into the mold of the in- 
herited pattern. If one takes the third, he becomes involved in com- 
promises which rob religion of its dynamic. All of these solutions are 
of course unacceptable to Doctor Niebuhr. Liberalism, in his view, is 
especially treacherous because it is essentially an attempt on the part 
of religion to restate its objectives in terms of scientific thought with 
the result of emphasizing a doctrine of immanence which is fatal to 
self-criticism and issues in moral complacency. The main task which 
1 An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. Reinhold Niebuhr, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1935. Pp. 244. $2.00. 
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Niebuhr therefore sets for himself is the restoration of religious per- 
spective and moral vigor through the recovery of the concept of trans- 
cendence. a 

An understanding of Niebuhr’s treatment of his subject requires 
some special consideration of the basic premises which are involved in 
his idea of “mythical religion.” While he would have us infer that 
this intriguing conception is synonymous with Hebrew prophetic re- 
ligion, it is obvious that it holds for him a connotation and a function 
which the older term does not possess. Supported by Berdyaev, Doctor 
Niebuhr begins by observing that myth encompasses more of truth 
than science or philosophy because it transcends them. In order to gain 
access to his main point here, one must first determine, in so far as the 
data presented will allow, the precise sense in which the author uses 
the term myth. Ordinarily there would be only two possibilities. One 
would take the myth of the Fall, for example, either as a literal state- 
ment of fact, a true cosmology, or one would take it as the explanation 
of an event which is to be judged in terms of the historical context of 
the primitive outlook. But there is a third possibility. One may em- 
ploy myth metaphorically, that is, as the suggestion of a reality which 
lies beyond the reach of literal science and rational speculation. It is 
in this sense that Doctor Niebuhr understands myth. Thus it is possible 
to avoid the navieté of the primitive mind, on the one hand, and the 
sense of irrelevancy which accompanies the historical interpretation, on 
the other. Obviously the intelligent modern cannot reinstate the prim- 
itive mode of thought. But if he adopts the findings of the historical 
view, the moral vigor resident in the ancient myth is washed out and 
ceases to provide motivation for conduct. For example, if the final 
verdict concerning Jesus is that he was a child of his times, and no 
more than that, his power to motivate action in our time is vastly re- 
duced, if not totally dissipated. For this reason, Doctor Niebuhr in- 
veighs against liberal scholarship because he thinks that it has brought 
Christianity to its present state of incompetence and produced a moral 
optimism which is largely responsible for the present social confusion. 
In short, liberalism has played into the hands of secularism and robbed 
the Christian ethic of its vigor by counseling the ideal of our living up 
to the truth of our time just as Jesus lived up to the truth of his. The 
Christ of dogmatic faith rather than the Jesus of history is therefore 
“more congenial to Niebuhr because this Christ is independent of all 
times and every place. However, Niebuhr’s sophistication will not 
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permit him to adopt the orthodox position. Consequently he develops 
the concept of mythical religion which enables him to take as much as 
he desires of both orthodoxy and liberalism and to discard the rest. 

The method employed in this interpretation may therefore be des- 
ignated as a dialectic eclecticism. The author takes his position be- 
tween two fires, so to speak, and alternately pokes at one and then at 
the other. Under the ashes of orthodoxy he discovers some live coals, 
but he cannot fan them into a flame because their relevant atmosphere 
is too heavily weighted with ancient superstition. He is equally dis- 
pleased with liberalism because it has hidden the sacred flame under 
the bushel of modern culture. Thus mythical religion arrives, ostensi- 
bly by rejecting both orthodoxy and liberalism, but actually by lighting 
its own candle from them and then proclaiming itself the light of the 
world. 

A second implication of more serious consequence in Doctor Nie- 
buhr’s approach must also be noted, namely, the subtle double meaning 
to which metaphorical reasoning lends itself. There is, to be sure, a 
legitimate use of metaphor not only as a literary device but as a means 
of expressing a truth, yet ordinarily when it is employed the reader is 
properly oriented by the context with respect to the meaning which is 
intended. But as Niebuhr works out his conception of mythical re- 
ligion, he tends to confuse his thought by shifting from the literal 
sense of the metaphor to the symbolic sense and vice versa. At times 
he appears to be the objective realist, dealing with cold facts, then, 
under the cover of such words as “implicit” and “covert” he gives the 
impression that he is engaged in an allegorical enterprise bent upon 
discovering some hidden meaning. It appears, on the whole, that myth- 
ical religion is an oversimplification. It possesses an ambiguity which 
provides a subtlety and strength that periodically stuns the reader’s 
perceptive powers in order to chalk up successive gains for the dialectic 
objective in view. 

This pattern of Niebuhr’s thought begins to work itself out in con- 
nection with the ethic of Jesus. Jesus, of course, represents the culmi- 
nation of mythical religion. His main contribution consists in his em- 
phasis upon a love-perfectionism which can never be realized in history. 
Thus his ethic is the antidote for immanence and the guarantee of per- 
petual transcendence. The author is faced with difficulty, however, 
when he undertakes to maintain that the thought of Jesus always re- 
mains on the perfectionist level. With some passages in mind, it can 
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be said that Jesus has a “completely unprudential rigorism,” but no 
sooner is this dogmatic absolutism affirmed than one has to give atten- 
tion to other passages which are unequivocally prudential. The eschato- 
logical setting of the sayings of Jesus is also a bit puzzling to Niebuhr 
but eventually metaphorical reasoning surmounts the problem. Eschat- 
ology is seen as an eternal characteristic of all existence. It resides in 
the essential nature of the cosmos. Thus it is not the coming end of 
the age that induces the perfectionist ethic found in Jesus. The ethical 
emphasis simply conforms to the universal eschatological fact. “The 
apocalypse is a mythical expression of the impossible possibility under 
which all human life stands.” Hence, the world finds itself constantly 
on the edge of the abyss and under the threat of destruction. Mythical- 
ly the end of the world is always imminent and human thought and 
action should be shaped accordingly. Thus one sees how easy it is for 
mythical religion, having first projected something upon the cosmic 
screen, surreptitiously to slip it back into the ethical situation. Never- 
theless, in spite of these enforced qualifications, Doctor Niebuhr, insists 
upon the validity of love-perfectionism, or the ideal of an “impossible 
possibility.” Such is the strength of the symbolic side of metaphor. 
The idea of the “true myth” also does yeoman’s service in the discus- 
sion of the Christian conception of sin. It is affirmed that the “par- 
ticular virtue of the Fall is that it does justice to the paradoxical rela- 
tion of spirit and nature in human evil.” Evil “is not the absence but 
the corruption of good.” “Thus the devil is possible only in a world 
controlled by God and can be effective only if some of the potencies 
of the divine are in him.” This can only mean that good and evil are 
inextricably bound up in each other. Good can actually be distinguished 
from evil only in the sense in which evil is “parasitic upon the good.” 
Evil is therefore accessory to good and must threaten it in order that 
the good may have meaning. Evil, then, renders some good service to 
good. Thus Doctor Niebuhr has difficulty in relieving God of the re- 
sponsibility for evil. He feels that the connection between man’s act 
in the Garden of Eden and the origin of sin is too unqualified. After 
all, the role of the serpent in the story would seem to indicate the ex- 
istence of evil prior to Eve’s snatching of the apple. Yet on a later 
page, the author affirms that “we (i. e., men) have corrupted the harm- 
less imperfections of nature with the corruptions of sin.” Such are 
some of the problems which arise on the literal side of metaphor. 
Although one will go far to find a book which strives more earnestly 
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for rational statement, Niebuhr is sure that rationality can never 
produce an adequate ethic. Rationalism, he contends, inevitably fades 
out into mysticism and robs religion of vigor by ending in abstraction. 
As a substitute he proposes the transcendent “essence” of mythical 
religion. On the whole, one fails to be impressed by the potency 
of this alternative. It is a feat of considerable proportions to give 
the industrial colossus of Detroit a re-orientation in the Garden of 
Eden but it remains an open question at least whether the morals of 
Henry Ford will yield any more readily to the persuasions of an objec- 
tive “essence” than to the imperatives of a rational ethic. In fact, as 
Niebuhr comes into closer grip with the actual world situation he more 
and more tends to forego the ideal of pure perfectionism and to set 
up the more attainable objective of equal justice. Thus it turns out that 
one may dance all evening with “impossible possibility” but discover at 
last that it is the better part of wisdom to take relativity home. 

This critical comment upon a genuine contribution to ethical thought 
must not be taken in any sense as a depreciation of the values contained 
in the book. The task to which the author addresses himself needed to 
be undertaken, and needs to be still further pursued by all who are 
interested in the contribution of religion to ethics. Niebuhr’s emphasis 
upon the importance of subjecting immediate interests to ultimate ends, 
his analysis of the pretensions of human egoism and his exposure of 
the tendencies toward superficiality and sentimentalism in religion def- 
initely set forward the discussion of the ethical question. 


AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SPEAR HOUSE 
Campus of Colgate University 
November 9, 1935 
R. E. E. Harkness 


Rk Baptists are aware of the splendid collection of Baptist historical 
materials which under the corporate name of The Samuel Colgate 
Baptist Historical Collection has been housed for some years on the 
campus of Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Founded by Mr. 
Samuel Colgate toward the close of the nineteenth century, the library 
was maintained for some years in Mr. Colgate’s own home in East 
Orange, New Jersey, until books and manuscripts began to overflow 
into all the rooms. It was then decided to place the Collection in the 
fire-proof library of Colgate University under the supervision of a com- 
petent curator. Mrs. Virginia Appleton Willson, who had been actively 
engaged with Mr. Colgate in gathering the materials, was appointed to 
this office, and with admirable skill successfully carried on her task 
until her retirement in September, 1933. 

So extensive has the Collection become that it was found necessary 
to secure more commodious quarters for it. The former residence of 
Philetus B. Spear, for many years a member of the Faculty of the 
University, has been equipped as the new home for the valuable library. 
The house is centrally and beautifully located on the terraced hillside 
of the Campus overlooking town and countryside. The building itself 
has been completely renovated so as to be absolutely fire-proof, with 
steel and concrete floors, walls and stairways. Steel shelving provides 
storage capacity for some eighteen thousand volumes, with expansion 
room for ten thousand more. A large room, with the most scientific 
provision for fire protection, has been set apart as a vault for the 
preservation of the rare books and manuscripts which the Collection 
possesses, and two suitable rooms have been provided for the use of 
research students. 

President George B. Cutten of Colgate University invited a number 
of interested friends to attend the formal opening of this new library 
building on Saturday, November the ninth. The ceremonies began 
with an inspection of the building and the Historical Collection. Then 
followed a short, informal meeting for the discussion of the “impor- 
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tance and significance of historical collections for the benefit of denom- 
inational and historical information and research.” 

Mr. Russell Colgate, President of the Board of Trustees of the Cor- 
poration, as presiding officer, delighted his auditors with an intimate 
characterization of his father and mother and his childhood home. With 
all the humorous incidents that were recalled there was revealed this 
profound interest of the father in religious things and in the life and 
history of his own denomination especially. 

In the discussion of the theme of the hour, Professor Shirley Jack- 
son Case, Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago, con- 
trasted former and current methods of writing and teaching history. 
History has been the dry-as-dust procedure of recording dates, usually 
of kings, warriors or other “leaders,” and recounting events. The in- 
terests, needs, activities and concerns of the people have been neglected. 
Consequently the simple records of the life and activity of the people 
have been lost. Now it is being recognized that the efforts of the 
common people to meet their basic needs constitute the fundamentals 
of history, and it is these records which must be preserved. He there- 
fore congratulated President Cutten and his co-laborers upon their 
achievement in equipping the building so adequately for the safe pro- 
tection of these materials and making them available for all students. 
Such a Collection should never be considered in the light of a valuable 
museum but as equipment for the use of the student in the field of 
human history. 

Professor R. E. E. Harkness, President of the American Baptist 
Historical Society, Chester, Pennsylvania, thereupon expressed his 
gratitude for the exceptional service that had been rendered by the 
Colgate family in collecting such rare and valuable documents and 
preserving such a volume of general Baptist history. Dr. Clarence 
M. Gallup, New York, Chairman of the Committee on Historical 
Libraries, of the Northern Baptist Convention, was unable to be pres- 
ent. A paper, prepared by him, was read by Dr. William B. Lipphard, 
editor of Missions. Dr. Gallup, setting forth the view of his Com- 
mittee and of himself as its Chairman, made a strong plea for the af- 
filiation of all Baptist historical libraries of Canada and the United 
States. Titular and property rights should be respected but libraries, it 
was suggested, should cooperate in producing a Master Catalogue for 
distribution among the various depositories so that every item of Bap- 
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tist history may be readily located and made available to any student 
desiring to use it. ‘ 

In the open discussion participatéd in by other invited guests this 
proposal received most favorable commendation and the following 
resolution was drawn up and unanimously adopted : 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE COORDINATION OF 
BAPTIST HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


A group, meeting at the dedication of the Samuel Colgate 
Baptist Historical Collection in its new building on the Colgate 
University Campus, Hamilton, N. Y., Saturday, November 
9th, 1935, voted its endorsement of the proposal of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Historical Society that the various Baptist His- 
torical Societies in North America form the Baptist Historical 
Association of North America for the purpose of coordinating 
and publishing a Master Catalogue and also of making gen- 
erally available the materials in the various Baptist_historical 
collections and further suggests to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention the inclusion of an item for this purpose in its budget. 


In addition, it was voted that Dr. Clarence M. Gallup, be asked to 
bring this resolution to the attention of the Finance Committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention at its next meeting. 

The courteous and generous hospitality afforded by President Cutten 
to those who had the privilege of accepting his cordial invitation was 
deeply appreciated. But above all was the feeling of gratitude that 
certain members of our denomination had so profoundly sensed the 
value of Baptist history and had so worthily provided for the perma- 
nent preservation of its records. 


| 


A COMMUNICATION TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. President: 

I have not heretofore personally addressed you in response to your general 
request to the clergy for “counsel and advice” on “how our government can best 
serve our people.” My name recently appeared with others, as a signatory to a 
communication addressed to you by the National Religion and Labor Foundation. 
While I agree heartily with the central contention of that document, that “recovery 
must be measured in terms of what is happening to human life, and not merely 
in terms of the income of corporations, or rising curves indicative of business 
activity,” there are enough other things in the statement with which I do not 
agree to make it seem to me wise, if I am to make my position clear, to write as 
an individual. 

I desire first to indicate some of the places at which I diverge from both the 
headlines of the newspapers and the body of the statement sent you by the Religion 
and Labor Foundation. I do not counsel “a turn to the left,” as the headlines in- 
dicated. I do not favor the “nationalization of our basic industries,” though I 
feel decidedly that our natural resources should be administered far more in the 
interest of the consumers and less in the interest of the owners than they now 
are. I do not share the conviction that the government’s entrance into business, 
such as the TVA, would necessarily afford a type of service as good as that 
afforded by private ownership under such government restraint as is exercised by 
such a commission, for example, as the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The steps which I hope to see taken to produce sound conditions in the 
economic life of the nation are not based upon any expectation of seeing some 
other form of economic life than our capitalistic system as set up here. I see 
serious faults in it, as do we all; but I have no doubt there is a much greater 
chance of coming to a satisfactory solution of our industrial problems by mod- 
ifications and adjustments within that system, which will add to these a fairer 
and more equitable method of distribution, than by wrecking that system and at- 
tempting to set up an alternative plan conceived elsewhere and foreign to our 
genius and tradition. 

To pass, however, to some of the suggestions hinted at in the document with 
which I do wholeheartedly agree, I do not profess to be a specialist in economics 
or in industry, but as a Christian minister I am tremendously interested in what 
happens to people. Economic processes may seem to be merely a matter for 
business to handle, but when they begin to affect human lives they become a 
minister’s business. Obviously, therefore, when I contemplate the wreckage to 
human personality caused by the unemployment and dependence of a large block 
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of our people during the last few years, I would be unworthy of being a Chris- 
tian minister were I not profoundly disturbed and led to raise the question of 
the causes which produced that disastrous result. 


Anyone who surveys what happens to any one individual when his sense of 
security is gone, when the hope of an independent livelihood is swept away from 
him and he must exist by charity alone, when he wanders day by day searching 
for employment in the midst of a society where many people have plenty, when 
he believes that with proper distribution he could have his chance but that be- 
cause of the system under which we operate he cannot get it, cannot but realize 
what has happened in this country when the number of people so situated for 
several years now has risen at times to an appallingly large proportion. These, 
together with the older people who can have almost no hope of being re-employed, 
the millions of young people who as yet have seen no chance for that opportunity 
for which America has always been famous, the millions of men and women who 
have lost that finest of American qualities—the sense of independence and the 
ability to take care of one’s self, constitute the biggest problem this nation has 
to face. 

No recovery can be sound which ignores this—or them. Our industrial or- 
ganization, as someone recently said, must either carry them as employees on its 
payrolls, or carry them as charity on its tax-rolls. When one contemplates the 
rising indices of industry today, he would naturally hope that they will be absorbed 
on the payrolls, until he is faced by the fact that the very depression has forced 
business to a new reliance upon machines; so that we may go on to increased 
production, with a comparatively small increase in the number of workers utilized. 


In so far as the recovery now in sight proceeds upon this basis, building up 
profits through machinery while ignoring the human problem at the heart of the 
nation, it is unquestionably fundamentally unsound. The little we gain will be 
temporary, and will be swept away by the rising tide of discontent and bitterness 
engendered in the hearts of people who see themselves abandoned to helpless 
dependency, while “those who have” seem to move on to prosperity. We cannot 
build a contented nation on discontented people; we cannot have sound conditions 
when there is prosperity for the few but hopeless unemployment for the many. 


It is because I felt that in the ideals which were promulgated at the beginning 
of your administration these facts were seen clearly and were being faced cour- 
ageously, that I was tremendously impressed with the program then outlined as 
an attempt to meet the situation. I hailed with joy your idea of caring for the 
“forgotten man.” I believed in your program for the strengthening of labor, for 
I have always believed that the man who labors has the same right to organize 
for the protection of his interests as do those who employ. And I believe now 
that a strong labor group, able to present the point of view of labor to the 
country in a dignified and commanding fashion, is the best and most democratic 
method of arriving at a fair solution of the relationship between capital and labor. 
I am certain also that such a group of men would be the greatest bulwark for our 
democratic and American institutions against those who would exploit the great 
number of people in our country who, because of the present period of unemploy- 
ment, are left dispirited and resentful and therefore open to exploitation by anyone 
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who offers them the most. The ideals you also held before us for a more fair 
distribution among all the people of the immense values which have come with 
our production methods commanded my support. 

I must confess, however, Mr. President, that as the years have gone on I 
have greatly feared that the motives of social idealism apparent in the original 
program have tended to subside and motives of political opportunism have tended 
to rise. In so far as I have felt this to be true, my own enthusiasm has of 
course diminished, and I find my attitude shared by many of my fellow ministers. 

I have no shadow of doubt but that this country has the raw material and the 
productive power to provide a comfortable support for the families of our popula- 
tion. It would not seem beyond normal hope that we could find a way of so 
distributing the work and the income that a fair opportunity for self-respecting 
self-support should be accorded each family. If such a solution is not beyond our 
means, it should not be beyond our brains. 

There would seem to be various ways of accomplishing this result: one, 
by government alone and by compulsion. This is either fascism or communism. 
In either case it is undemocratic, contrary to our American tradition, and we do 
not want it. The second way is, by business and industry voluntarily readjust- 
ing themselves in such relation to labor that the human millions will be ab- 
sorbed. This, I recognize, it is difficult for any single business to do, because 
the firm which starts it finds itself immediately at a disadvantage in competition 
with the firm which will not absorb more employees. 

I therefore believe that you were on the right trail at first, in that both gov- 
ernment and business must have a part in working out the solution, business 
seeing the necessity for the solution, putting forward its best men for leaders, 
insisting that even for its own good those who control industry must voluntarily 
limit themselves in the interest of the common good, and government adding 
those co-ordinating elements which it is almost impossible for business to con- 
tribute under our system of competition. 

I deplore a war between government and business, because only in co- 
operation do I see any hope. I deplore government allowing the matter to drift 
into political patterns, for I feel it to be a matter far graver than the fortunes 
of any political party. I deplore business taking the attitude of merely defending 
its rights or profits, for if a mistake is made it is not business alone but all of 
us who pay the bills. I believe that business still has the chance, the ability 
and the responsibility, to help us find the right answer to this unemployment 
problem. If it objects to government dictation, a better solution than govern- 
ment can offer is the proper answer. But if business can do it, this is a 
splendid time to prove it. In my judgment there is a certain urgency in the 
matter, and no amount of individual corporate profit at this time can compensate 
for our national failure to find the right road through. 

I agree with the sentiments expressed in the aforesaid communication in see- 
ing grave danger to our democratic institutions in the increasing disregard for 
civil liberties which is noted. I underwrite wholeheartedly also the paragraph 
urging you to limit rather than increase our naval expenditures in these days 
of an already tragically unbalanced budget, and to use your great influence 
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to secure a neutrality law which will include an embargo on shipment to bel- 
ligerents of raw materials needed in the manufacture of weapons and munitions. 
In view of the wide publicity given to the previous document, I am taking 
the liberty of giving this to the press. ~ 
Yours respectfully, 
ALBERT W. BEAVEN. 
December 12, 1935. 


THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY 
SCHOOL GOSPEL TEAM QUARTET 


oUR men at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School have organized a Gospel 
Team, and are hoping to visit the churches of our alumni and of others who 
desire them during this next summer. 

They are to sing in St. Louis both at the alumni banquet and on the program 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

The quartet is composed of Mr. Rowe B. Million of Macalester College, Mr. 
Ralph H. Seguine of Brown University, Mr. Paul G. Schade of the University 
of Rochester, and Mr. David R. McKechnie of Denison University. 

The Gospel Team will leave Rochester on May 17, and will be in Ohio and 
Indiana until the time of the Convention. They will move westward through 
Columbia, Kansas City, Wichita, probably Oklahoma City; going on to Cali- 
fornia in June, being available there from the middle to the latter part of the 
month; working north along the Coast through Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, early 
in July; returning through Canada to Minnesota the latter part of July and 
continuing through August in Wisconsin, Illinois and Ohio. 

They plan to conduct regular gospel services, to take the regular morning sery- 
ice, to sing at young people’s summer conferences, and to preach for pastors on 
vacation. 

Any of our alumni or others who are interested about possible dates should 
write to Mr. Paul G. Schade, in care of the Divinity School. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


Ecclesia Catholica; Geschichte der Alten Kirche, IJ. Hans Lietzmann. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1936. Pages viii+339. Index, 9 
pages. Rm. 4,80. 

In this second volume of what is proving to be the most up-to-date discussion 
of ancient Christianity, Professor Lietzmann demonstrates that a history of early 
Christianity may be interesting and yet altogether scholarly. All the dust of this 
investigation remained in the laboratory permitting the reader to be fascinated 
and at times thrilled by the story. Nothing has been taken for granted. Hence 
the intelligent layman can follow the story. No review could possibly do justice 
to this notable achievement. Terse, without a word wasted or added, this history 
easily becomes the best brief narrative of the origin and early development of 
Catholicism. Of its thirteen chapters, the three of primary importance because 
of their revision of formerly generally accepted themes are those dealing with 
the New Testament, the Apostles’ Creed, and the cultus. American Christianity 
evidently needs to be brought up-to-date on these great questions. If the reader 
will turn to the article About the Apostles’ Creed in this number of the Bulletin, 
he may discover a bit of what has taken place in the fields of the New Testament 
and liturgy. Professor Lietzmann’s ability to select what is pertinent is appar- 
ent in every paragraph. One completes the reading of the volume with the 
feeling that the story of the rise and early progress of Catholicism has been 
truthfully narrated. Cares 


Christianity and Personality. John Wright Buckham. New York: 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1936. Pp. xi+192. $2.00. 

Once again Dr. Buckham has laid the Christian public in his debt. In the 
present volume, which is the Religious Book Club selection for February, he 
returns to a favorite theme, to achieve, as most readers will no doubt agree, a 
positive advance over his earlier discussions of the significance of personality. 

Personality, in the author’s opinion, so far from being a vague and elusive, 
if not as some psychologists would insist, a vanishing thing, is the reality which 
we most surely know. In that it transcends nature, it is, even in ourselves, 
supernatural. Its implicates are God, freedom, immortality. It is manifested 
as developing, as ideal and as perfect: we experience developing personality ; 
Jesus embodies ideal personality; God alone is perfect personality. 

On this basis Professor Buckham works out what is essentially a philosophy 
of the Christian religion in outline. Nature is not primary; it is but the matrix 
and medium of personality. God is to be known through nature indeed, but 
supremely through inner experience. He is personal but not individual. The 
ontological argument has profound cogency in the support of what experience 
yields. Experience can be translated into terms only by the use of metaphor, 
our most expressive characterization of God being “Our Father.” We use of 
Him not alone the term Mind, also the Good, Love, Father. His is a providen- 
tial order, whose chief aim is the development of personality within a social 
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order. We do not ask whether the Universe is friendly, but rather, whether 
there is within or above it some One who is friendly. Assured that there is, 
we affirm faith in an inseparable fellowship beyond the narrow confines of this 
life. ‘ 

The work displays the profound influence of the Great Tradition in phil- 
osophy upon its author’s thought; it reveals also the influence of the Johannine. 
strain in New Testament thought, the Logos Christology. The writer’s interest 
in the Christ of faith rather than the Jesus of history is revealed by a curious 
lapse: when he cites Schweitzer’s Quest, he makes the title run “The Quest of 
the Historical Christ.” It is a high level which the discussion maintains through- 
out, with considerable sensitivity to current trends of opinion. The volume 
issues in a noble philosophy of the Christian faith, An Index of Names as well 
as an Index of Subjects is included. Haba 


Present Theological Tendencies. Edwin Ewart Aubrey. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1936. Pp. x+245. $2.00. 

Professor Aubrey places a wide circle in his debt for this valuable summary 
of major theological tendencies of our time in their relation to modern culture. 
His volume is a Religious Book Club Selection. It is no doubt true that the 
crisis in western culture roots much deeper than current emphasis upon its 
economic aspects appears to indicate, and basic Christian thinking is without 
question relevant to its solution. 

This work introduces us in successive chapters to three conspicuous contem- 
porary simplifications of Christian theology, those of modernism, the dialectical 
theology, and Neo-Thomism. Modernism is properly presented as not so much 
a specific set of convictions as an attitude and a method. The exposition shows 
the relation of the dialectical theology to Sdéren Kierkegaard, and outlines the 
variant versions of Barth and Brunner, while against this background it presents 
Reinhold Niebuhr as a combination of modernist and dialectical theologian in 
essential agreement with Brunner. Neo-Thomism faces the modern world, but 
from the fundamental platform of Thomas Aquinas; for it, faith is prior, but 
not antithetic, to reason; it emphasizes a collectivist ethics as basis for a dynamic 
interrelation of all human striving under the egis of the one Catholic apostolic 
church. 

In many respects the most significant chapter of the work is that which deals 
with Naturalism vs. Supernaturalism. The former bases upon scientific method, 
which indeed has fundamental religious significance: as a means of gaining 
knowledge of our world, and in our dealing with religious experience. But the 
criticism of scientific method has so far delimited its field that three definite 
attitudes on the part of those interested in religion have emerged: the positivism 
of the religious humanists, the theism of the theistic naturalists, and the emphasis 
upon intuition as an alternative source of knowledge in religion, the position of 
the new supernaturalists. 

The introductory and concluding chapters seem to the reviewer to suggest 
another method than that employed in the four intervening chapters, for there 
we gain at least glimpses of the author’s position. On the whole he has pre- 
ferred to withhold his own view of things, which he promises to give us in a 
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later volume. It would seem that his own critique, supplementing the analysis 
of current trends, would have been of great value to the student of this volume, 
inasmuch as the analysis itself implies a point of view. The author has worked 
largely from sources. His work is well-indexed. Mp Whe Tee 


A Man in Christ.. James S. Stewart. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. Pp. xiv-+332. $2.50. 


This book contains one of the best treatments of Paul as a religious person, 
thinker, and Christian missionary that the reviewer has read for some time. 
There is not a “thin” page in the volume. It is the product of the mind and 
toil of a busy minister of a church and parish. The chapters are based upon 
a series of lectures given by the author at the University of Edinburgh by in- 
vitation of the Cunningham Trustees. The approach to Paul is by the avenue 
of the ethico-mystical phase of his religion rather than by the transactional 
side, most commonly known as his doctrine of justification by faith. Discussions 
of this type will surely make Paul a more vital figure in one of the most 
important hours of the religious history of mankind. The author appreciates 
the man of Tarsus and has thought long and carefully about him. No essential 
matter in Paul’s life and thought is omitted. Learning there is in the book in 
abundant measure, and the whole marks a distinctive contribution to the literature 
on Paul in the English language. 

In spite of his Scottish poise and caution the writer becomes enthusiastic as 
his presentation proceeds. This enthusiasm on a few occasions serves to make 
easy the consideration of problems that are perhaps more complex than seems 
to be admitted. On the other hand some will think that undue caution has been 
manifested in matters such as the Hellenistic influence on Paul and in the treat- 
ment of the idea of sacrifice in the interpretation of the death of Jesus. His- 
torical scholar as Mr. Stewart undoubtedly is, there is at times a tendency to 
be limited by phases of ecclesiastical christology and by views of detailed his- 
toricity of the gospel traditions. But these are minor matters in what is a 
good book. It is worthy of a place on the shelves of any minister’s library. 

E W. P: 


Finally. With Paul to the End. John A. Hutton. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 302. $2.50. 


If any one comes to the reading of this book with the hurry and impatience 
which characterizes much of our modern and American activity he will not read 
far or, if he does, the volume will not yield him its secret. The editor of The 
British Weekly moves here with unhurried tread. In fact it is not until the 
twenty-first chapter that he actually treats the matter which furnishes the title 
of the work, a discussion of which has been promised the reader in the second 
chapter. The stated purpose of the author is to expound the “final and total 
message” of Paul as contained in a passage found in the letter to the Philip- 
pians: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things . . . and the God of peace shall 
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be with you.” Before he reaches the achievement of that purpose he has wandered 
leisurely through Paul’s career, not in the way of chronological sequence but 
by the way of great hours and experiences in the apostle’s life. As an orderly 
and comprehensive treatment of that life it might be criticised; as an incisive 
interpretation of certain important matters it merits consideration. 

The value of the book for ministers is not small, but it lies in the many 
insights and in the rich culture of the author. Dealing with the experience and 
the expressions of a man who lived nineteen centuries ago the author is able 
without violence to relate them to many contemporary situations and questions. 
The book is vital and practical. 1 aA et a 


The Basic Beliefs of Jesus. Paul B. Kern. Nashville, Cokesbury 
Press, 1935. Pp. 247. $2.00. 


There is so much good sense and religious vitality in this volume that a 
reviewer is tempted to write in nothing but complimentary terms. The book 
contains the Cole Lectures for 1935 delivered at Vanderbilt University. It sur- 
veys some of the principal religious and ethical needs and trends of the present 
time and seeks to show that their satisfaction and guidance are to be found in 
the fundamental ideas of Jesus of Nazareth. The first, sixth and seventh lec- 
tures have much more material in them connected with Jesus-than have the 
others. In some of the other lectures Jesus is brought into the discussion in a 
somewhat casual way. 

The lecturer is a vigorous thinker of fairly wide reading and he presents his 
various theses in a most interesting manner. His Jesus, however, is little more 
than a rehabilitation of that figure made so useful a generation ago for various 
social programs and known as the “Jesus of Liberal Theology.” The process 
of his becoming was, and is in this volume, a very selective one and the escha- 
tological framework is ignored or transmuted by spiritualizing. The book should 
prove to be useful as presenting certain moods and situations of contemporary 
life in an attractive but rather hortatory way; but as a discussion of the basic 
beliefs of Jesus it leaves much to be desired. Ee W.P! 


The Mind of Paul. Irwin Edman. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co 1935.2 Ppcls/, S175: 


This stimulating little volume contains the substance of the Schermerhorn Lec- 
tures in Religion given at Columbia University in 1933. It is an attempt to 
understand Paul in terms of his own experience, and in the terms of the tem- 
perament, inheritance, and environment by means of which that experience was 
interpreted. The Jewish and Hellenistic streams that mingled in him, the rab- 
binic and mystical elements that are clearly manifest, the tremendous impact of 
his vision of the risen Jesus—these with other lesser strains are considered. 
The result is an invigorating picture of that vital personality who did so much 
in the way of interpreting Jesus that what had been the faith of a small Jewish 
sect became an imperial religion. The condensation required by the time limits 
of a lecture is still evident in places and a more leisurely development of thought 
would make easier reading. There are some points that may be considered under- 
emphasized and occasionally some danger of overemphasis. Nevertheless, for 
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anyone who wishes a picture of the mental and spiritual progress and achievement 
of the apostle as that progress was conditioned by the busy career of an ardent 
thoughtful missionary whose influence was to be greater than he ever dreamed 
even in his moments of “grandeur” this scholarly book will be of no little value 
and help. Bia Woe 


The Epistle to the Galatians. (The Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary) George S. Duncan. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. Pp. liv+199. $3.50. 

Another volume in this useful series makes its appearance and will doubtless 
receive a welcome similar to that given to previous members. The author of 
the commentary on Galatians is the Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. That he will present his views with vigor will be 
expected by those familiar with his work on St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry. The 
form of the commentary has been made known by volumes that have appeared 
on other New Testament documents. The prestige of the series by no means 
suffers under the work of Professor Duncan; in fact it is enhanced. Essential 
matters are, in general, kept in view and the total result is creditable. 

One of the most interesting points discussed is that of date. The author takes 
the position that Galatians is the earliest of Paul’s letters, thus being the earliest 
of the New Testament writings. This of course greatly affects his interpreta- 
tion of the second chapter as well as that of some other passages. While the 
arguments advanced are plausibly presented it seems to the reviewer that an 
overgenerous measure of historical accuracy is granted to some details in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Interesting as the matter is it still remains a debatable 
question. Hy Weke 


His Witnesses. Studies in the Book of Acts. Andrew Sledd. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press, 1935. Pp. 240. $1.25. 


This book constitutes an excellent introduction to an understanding of the 
Acts of the Apostles for those who, if they have read it at all, have read it 
with a sense of bewilderment and confusion. After a brief but good introduc- 
tory chapter the author proceeds through the Acts not by chapters but by periods 
and developments. He follows closely the recorded events by means of what 
might be called a paraphrase of ideas as distinguished from a paraphrase of 
words. But within the paraphrase of ideas many fine suggestions are briefly 
presented which make much easier an intelligent understanding of the purpose 
and central thought of the document. It is true that some of the most difficult 
problems of the Acts are not considered but it would not be possible to consider 
them adequately in a volume of this kind. While it is by no means a last word 
it will render fine service to the constituency for which it was doubtless intended. 

HeeWe 


How to Use the Bible. John W. Coutts. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1936. Pp. 90. 50¢. 

This little volume aims to show the manner in which readers of the great 

passages in the Bible may let their own minds expand upon the ideas which 
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are there provided. The 19th Psalm, I Kings 21, Amos, Luke 7: 36-50, Romans 
12, and the Revelation are the citations which the author employs in illustration. 
After each chapter there is a brief scheme of suggestions for the reader, the 
contents of which are varied. i Deal aye. C;, 


The Old Testament, Its Story and Religious Message. Warren N. 
Nevius. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1935. Pp. 233. 
$1.10. 


A very valuable textbook on the Old Testament has appeared in this volume 
by Professor Nevius which is published for the Standard Leadership Training 
Curriculum of the International Council of Religious Education. The work is 
done in the atmosphere of modern scholarship, but the material presented is 
chosen for the use of the average teacher in the Church School and the average 
adult group in that School. The problems and theories which are of import 
to the scholars but which do not vitally affect the appreciation of the Bible, are 
left out. There is an all too meager but yet significant treatment of the literary 
worth of the Old Testament. Each chapter is accompanied with suggestions 
for the preparation of the lesson, and topics for study and discussion. It is a 
textbook which will lend itself to the uses of teachers of adult groups in the 
Church School but is good reading for anyone interested in grasping the sig- 
nificance of the Old Testament. EM BaC 


Jesus as Teacher. Henry Burton Sharman. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


After decades of critical and devotional research, the author has arranged 
the records of the teachings of Jesus in two books: 1. The Record of Mt- 
Mk-Lk; 2. The Record of John (Philosophy and Psychology of Religion) with 
the passages concerned with political and apocalyptic messianism as interludes. 
The analysis, suggestive headings, and continuity reveal the writer’s contribution 
and issue in a Sharman gospel. Let no Fundamentalist approach lest he find 
some of his fundamentals missing. The discussion seems not to have been dis- 
turbed by the results of form-criticism or the extraordinary work of Lietzmann. 

The book was hand set at the Golden Hind Press. 


Sayings of Jesus. Heinrich Weinel and Conrad Henry Moehlman. 


A new, revised, and enlarged edition of Weinel’s exceedingly suggestive, help- 
ful, and popular grouping of the teachings of Jesus. This booklet consists of 
96 pages and contains not only the chapters of the original edition—‘Jesus’ In- 
terpretation of Himself and His Mission;” “Jesus’ View of the Kingdom of 
God;” “Jesus’ Thought of God;” “Jesus and the Inherited Religion;” “Jesus’ 
Estimate of Man;” and “Jesus’ Attitude toward Society” but also a new chapter 
entitled, “Interpretations of Jesus” with discerning and appreciative comments by 
Will Durant, Rabbi Enelow, Walt Whitman, Goethe, Schweitzer, Harnack, 
Bousset, etc. 

It sells at 50 cents per copy postpaid; 3 copies for a dollar; 30 cents per copy 
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for 25 or more to one address; 25 cents per copy for 40 or more to one address. 
The booklet is to be had only from 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
149 Gregory Hill Road 
Rochester, N. Y. 


W onderful, Counsellor, A Study of the Life of Jesus. Hugh F. Frame. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 320. $2.50. 
The most favorable thing that can be said about this book is that it manifests 
the author’s earnestness. The framework is that made more or less familiar 
by the Synoptic Gospels. Within that scheme the author has gathered informa- 
tion and statements from the four quarters of the earth. The relevance of 
some of it is hard to see. His nimbleness in leaping from thought area to 
thought area is surprising to say the least. The volume is by no means without 
insights and practical values, but the method is so vagrant as to leave one who 
seeks confident knowledge about Jesus rather confused. Certain underlying 
problems are ignored or most inadequately treated. Its contribution to the under- 
standing of Jesus is not large. B.eWeebe 


God The Christlike. James Robertson Cameron. Nashville, Tennes- 
see: Cokesbury Press, Undated. Pp. 241. $2.00. 

When the theological reader of this richly instructive and spiritually refresh- 
ing volume once completely adjusts his mind to the fact that it is not at all a 
theological discussion of God and of Christ and of their relation to each other, 
but that it consists largely of fruitful expositions of many of the finest and 
weightiest portions of the gospels and to a much lesser degree of passages in 
Isaiah and Paul, then he can freely and fully enjoy this book by a distinguished 
Scottish preacher. 

It is a treasure-house of “the unsearchable riches of Christ.” In word and 
in spirit large sections of the book are the very melody of praise to our great 
Lord. It is true that the author’s treatment is in some respects defective. He 
uses the Fourth Gospel quite uncritically and the Synoptics largely so. Further, 
he is so jealous for the uniqueness of Jesus that in arguing against a Jew, 
Dr. Montefiore, on this point he sinks below his usually high level of discourse 
to a tone of rather ungracious partisanship (p. 95). Further, in his zeal to 
magnify his Lord he asserts that if Jesus had chosen a military career he would 
have become the greatest conqueror in all history (p. 25). Again, speaking on 
the Kenosis he is guilty of an even worse lapse from his usual ethical insight 
when he says, “he who might have summoned to his side unnumbered hosts of 
men and angels who would have set him on a prouder throne than any Caesar’s” 
(p. 26). It is almost incredible that such a spiritually minded preacher of the 
present day could think that the angels of “God the Christlike” could or would 
have responded to the call of any such worldly, imperialistic and military ambi- 
tion! Surely we do only a disservice to Jesus by making claims for him which 
are equally impossible and unethical. 

Notwithstanding these and other defects this book is like an alabaster vase 
of very precious and very fragrant ointment with which a reverent and loyal 
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disciple would anoint the Master he loves. For there is here depth and range 
of thought, abundant and felicitous use of the Scriptures, a luminous spiritual- 
ity and the fine artistry of beautiful and elevated language. 

Some of the high themes to which the author pays chief attention are the 
spirit and character and religious experience and claims of Jesus, the grace 
of God, the divine holiness and love and their relation to each other, the for- 
giveness of sin, and the Cross of Christ. The treatment throughout is exegetical, 
devotional and practical. It is quite an achievement to write extensively about 
different aspects of the meaning of the Cross and yet not bring in the theological 
theories of the atonement. 

And yet the book purports to be about God. And indirectly it is. For all 
the way through Jesus is viewed as the unique, satisfying, and creative revela- 
tion of “God the Christlike.’ The general viewpoint and motivation of the 
author is indicated in his own words (p. 172): “For the quickening of the 
Church and the world a new vision of Christ—of God in Christ—is the most 
urgent of all necessities, and depends upon imagination gathering up anew the 
radiant portrait presented with burning art and heart in its various aspects in 
the pages of the New Testament.” 

Among the multitude of books about Jesus which keep streaming from the 
press, some of them quite ordinary and some of great excellence, this book is 
exceptionally deserving of study, and possibly it will win its way to a place in 
the front rank by its sheer merit. JeBeAs 


This I Can Believe. Alfred G. Walton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935. Pp. xiv-+256. $1.50. 


This is a worthy addition to the class of useful books which seek to remove 
difficulties in religious thinking from the minds of the rank and file who are 
untrained in theology. The author writes out of his experience as a pastor who 
has had to try to meet such intellectual needs in his personal contacts with all 
sorts of people. 

The first sixty-eight pages (nearly one third of the volume), after a valuable 
Introduction by a layman and a Preface, deals with the Bible and furnishes a 
good summary of information concerning the origin of the Bible and also the 
development of the English Bible and discusses such matters as biblical inspira- 
tion, revelation, inerrancy, infallibility, unity and authority, and exhibits the 
practical relation of the Bible to moral and religious values. A pastor might 
well recommend these chapters to people who need information on these subjects 
and a more intelligent approach to the reading and study of the Bible, although 
a few of the topics are too briefly presented to be of much use to a really 
inquiring mind. His chapters on the personality of God, on the Trinity and on 
the question “Was Jesus Divine?” are good popular discussions though leaving 
very much to be desired from the standpoint of a well-educated minister. The 
ordinary, unsophisticated Christian would probably be stunned by the author’s 
rationalistic treatment of miracles, but would find welcome illumination in the 
chapters on salvation, prayer and the life after death. In his sixth chapter he 
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handles the problem of the bodily resurrection of Jesus rather well, though 
the “average citizen” would perhaps feel somewhat bewildered. 

This book is the product of a clear and well-ordered mind and of a lucid 
writer. He evidently realized that his purpose to help “the man in the street” 
would have been largely defeated if his philosophy had been too profound or 
his theological discussions too elaborate. The author breaks with traditional 
Catholic and Protestant theology at many points, and this very fact enables him 
to write a book for the many who have become very dubious about some of 
their inherited opinions. lee BeeAs 


Devalorization de T'Homme. Victor Monod. Paris: Librairie Felix 
Alcan, 1935. Pp. 139. 20 frs. 


Professor Monod, of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in the University 
of Strasbourg, publishes in this volume the revised text of a series of public 
lectures delivered at the University in the winter of 1934-35. The devaluation 
of man with which the lecturer deals is due wholly, he tells us, to the planetary 
shift in the organization of life which our generation has experienced. The 
phenomenal growth of science and machine technology seem attended by no 
corresponding growth in social morality. Professor Monod modestly assays only 
a diagnosis of the present situation, yet the diagnosis is both interesting and 
important. 

In this present age, man seems subordinated to the machine. Indeed the tech- 
nical revolution now in process threatens to end in shops without workmen, 
machines having taken their places. Technological unemployment is with us for 
the future. But what shall we do with the adage of the older world now passed 
forever, which adage was “If a man work not, neither shall he eat”? A new 
equilibrium of production and consumption must be devised and imposed upon 
society by the brains of the twentieth century; and such an equilibrium, more- 
over, must rest upon an order in which man shall no longer be reduced to a 
mere tool, a part of the machine. 


In his review of the rise of capitalism, which underlies our contemporary 
economy, Monod brings Hans Rost of Paderborn and H. M. Robertson to the 
witness stand to show Max Weber mistaken in his view of the question and 
in particular in his emphasis upon its Calvinistic rootage. Looking toward the 
future, he turns first to the romancers, Ludwig Bauer and H. G. Wells; then 
he takes the sober view of the population specialists. The forecasts of the 
latter seriously portend a time when a greatly reduced birth-rate and a cor- 
respondingly lengthened life-span will place upon the producing members of 
society a relatively much greater burden of the support of aged non-productives 
than now. And he asks whether the “new man” who will bear this burden is 
likely to be forthcoming. 

Monod points to the uncertain future of contracts in our post-war world, 
where sovereign states devalue their currencies and modify clauses in their inter- 
national engagements. How can one hope for a stabilized world in the face of 
that growing tendency? The total situation M. Monod sketches is grave enough. 
Yet he surveys the balance sheet with some assurance. “I do not believe,” he 
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says, “in the final defeat of man.” If you ask him why, it would appear that 
the basis of his answer must be a profound religious optimism. Thus reassured, 
he cherishes the conviction that society will yet achieve that social morality which 
the new age demands. Teipeleyy Le. 


Draw Near with Faith. S.S. Drury. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1936. Pp. xvii+163. $1.25. 

This is a bigger book than its size indicates, and a very helpful one, par- 
ticularly for lenten reading. The author is profoundly concerned about the fact 
that so many people entirely neglect the Holy Communion, and that many more 
who observe it derive little benefit. This is due, in his judgment, to lack of 
understanding, and so, for the benefit of “the honest doubter, the sad rejecter, 
and the careless neglecter” he essays interpretation. Confessing to a strong 
theological interest he passes by critical questions with regard to the institution 
of the Supper and proceeds with devout and scholarly insight to a thorough 
going exposition of its significance. Materialistic conceptions are rejected. 
Bread and wine are not, and do not become flesh and blood. They are suggestive 
of the means whereby the inspiration of Christ’s way of life is conveyed into 
our hearts. The service unites sacrifice—commemorated, not repeated—and com- 
munion, For those who “draw near with faith’ it becomes the supreme means 
to an energizing experience of spiritual reality. Practical suggestions for gain- 
ing this vitalizing participation are offered, and they are reinforced with the 
meditations which conclude each chapter. The emphasis of the book is timely 
and necessary. Protestants in their denial of the Real Presence easily arrive 
at what some one calls “the real absence,” and thus incur the futility and loss 
which our author deplores. Je Bove 


John Bunyan: Chaudronnier, Poete, Evangeliste. Robert Farelly. 
Paris (Editions “Je sers; 1939. -Pp.iz4, 

Pastor Farelly (B.D., Rochester, 1921) has contributed to a collection of 
short biographies published under the general title “Les Vainqueurs” this brief 
but vivid account of the life of John Bunyan, tinker, poet, evangelist. The eight 
chapters, illustrated by sixteen aptly-chosen half-tones, form an excellent intro- 
duction to the career and labors of that memorable Bedford figure, author of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, who was “knight-errant of the soul, troubadour betimes, rude 
wrestler, and always marvellous raconteur of the deeds . . . of the grace of 
God.” HBR: 


Le Peuple des Beatitudes. Robert Farelly. Lens: Edition de La 
Solidarite Social, 1935. Pp. 192. 


Here is a second volume of daily readings from the heart and pen of Pastor 
Farelly, a page a day for six months. The six divisions into which the read- 
ings fall, presenting as they do both the People and the Master of the Beatitudes, 
draw extensively upon the four canonical gospels for their inspiration. Each 
meditation is a little gem. The volume reveals the fine religious insight and 
the intimately related social passion of the author. 

Hal dey, Ue. 
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Songs from the Slums. Toyohiko Kagawa. Nashville: The Cokes- 
bury Press, 1935. Pp. 96. $1.00. 


An uniquely illustrated English version of poems written by Kagawa when a 
consumptive lad in Kobe’s slums, The experience of the great reformer of Japan 
burns itself into the Western soul as one reads these pathetic lines from 
“Shinkawa” to “The Burden.” And yet the last word is one of faith. 

The design and printing of this book are a “thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” 


Religion and the Church Tomorrow. Fred B. Wyand, Editor. Nash- 
ville: The Cokesbury Press, 1936. Pp. 222. $2.00. 


A symposium on such practical problems of the contemporary church as pac- 
ifism, psychiatry, religious education, and efficiency with suggestions for their 
solution. Ecclesiastical and Christian theory also receive some attention. The 
contributors include such leaders of American Christianity as President Beaven, 
Bishop McConnell, Dean Hough, and Dr. Cavert. An extensive Who’s Who 
summarizes the career of each of the authors. 


The chart on “Milestones in the History of the Christian Church, 30-1930 
A. D.,” hardly pertinent to the discussion, contains so many glaring errors in 
chronology and represents such an unaccountable choice of events that one won- 
ders how it passed the editor or the proof reader. 


The Resurrection of the Unknown Soldier. Myron L. Pontius, Nash- 
ville: Cokesbury Press, 1935. Pp. 104. $1. 


We Face Calvary and Life. G. Ray Jordan, Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1936. Pp. 160. $1. 


The Way, The Truth, and The Life. Henry M. Edmonds, Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1936. Pp. 216. $1.50. 


An ancient word might well be amended for our time to read “Of the making 
of books of sermons there is no end.” Evidently they command a market and 
that encourages the hope that they gain a reading. Here are three from the 
same publishers and each worthy of attention. In the first named of these the 
major interest, as the title suggests, lies in combating war and arousing the 
Christian conscience with regard to it. The approach to that matter is unique 
in that the unknown soldier is represented as returning to life and speaking. 
Other subjects are presented in some of the sermons and always with a strong 
social interest. Dr. Jordan vividly and impressively interprets the cross in 
terms of sacrifice and service and pleads for an incarnation in modern life of 
what the cross represents. Choice and varied illustrations gathered from a 
wide range illumine these discourses. The appeal of the last named volume is 
particularly to the individual who feels himself caught in “the fell clutch of 
circumstance.” For those who are perplexed with regard to the main issues of 
life and baffled in their quest of values he who declared himself “The Way, 
the Truth, and the Life” is presented attractively and convincingly as the ade- 
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quate answer to life’s problems and needs. The eight sermons here brought 
together afford a noble example of preaching Jesus effectively to our own times. 
ly Jen eave 


- 


Sermon Hearts from the Psalms. William H. Leach, Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1936. Pp. 319. $2.00. 

This is the third volume of this sort which Mr. Leach has prepared, and in 
the judgment of this reviewer the best of the three. The Psalms, beyond any 
other part of the Scriptures, plumb the depths and scale the heights of religious 
experience. He who wishes to hold his preaching close to life will turn to them 
for inspiration and guidance. Mr. Leach here summarizes 150 sermons on themes 
drawn from the Psalms by eminent preachers of this and the preceding genera- 
tion. Each sermon is carefully analyzed, the complete outline presented, and 
this supplemented with generous and judicially selected passages given verbatim 
so that one is enabled to follow the preacher’s thought and also catch the flavor 
of his style. The minister who studies these reviews will find them germinal 
and also richly suggestive of the wealth of homiletical material in the Psalms. 

JREENVE 


The Great Evangel. Dean Lynn Harold Hough. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Préss, 1935. Pp..167.. $150. 

People who remember the Reverend Sam P. Jones and who have also met 
the versatile Dean of Drew Theological Seminary would scarcely associate the 
two. Yet here is Dean Hough delivering a series of lectures on. evangelism on 
the Sam P. Jones Foundation at Emory University. That there is a fitness in 
the arrangement, and a fundamental aim and interest common to the two men 
is made clear in the opening lecture. Its subject is “The Approaches to the City 
of God.” Sam Jones, in a preaching that was vigorous, even though often 
rude and uncultured, disclosed those approaches to multitudes in his day. Pre- 
cisely that, Dr. Hough, with his difference in time and outlook, undertakes to 
do for his contemporaries. The book is timely in its interest and appeal. The 
task of evangelism remains urgent and challenging as ever but old methods have 
passed, and the former grounds of appeal have lost their force. Christian leaders, 
baffled and perplexed, will attend eagerly when such a representative preacher 
and thinker as our author addresses himself to the subject. He does not fail 
them. In addition to the topic just indicated he discusses in succession, “The 
Evangel Which Convinces the Mind,” “The Evangel Which Masters the Con- 
science,” “The Evangel Which Wins the Heart,’ and “The Evangel Which 
Speaks to the Whole Life.” Every phase of modern evangelism comes under 
review and no question or problem is dismissed without a solving and construc- 
tive word. Particularly apt and suggestive is the lecturer’s treatment of the 
relation of the individual to the social group, and the application of the Evangel 
to both. “It is one of the most confusing things in the world to say ‘either—or’ 
when you ought to say ‘both—and.’” Here it is emphatically a case of “both— 
and” and how that may be is made vividly clear. Throughout, Dr. Hough’s 
characteristic style with its wealth of allusions and illustrations imparts clarity 
to the writing and zest to the reading. Wig Mee AG 
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Harper’s Monthly Pulpit, Books 39-43. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $1.00 each. Book 39, Finding God in a New World— 
William Adams Brown; Book 40, With Honor—Charles H. Heim- 
sath; Book 41, Religion and Life—Raymond Calkins; Book 42, 
Born for Victory—Albert Buckner Coe; Book 43, Our Common 
Loyalty—Philemon F. Sturges. 

We may often have suspected that a vast amount of excellent preaching re- 
mained undiscovered and unappreciated save in the immediate locality in which 
the sermons were heard and the preachers known. Three of these volumes, pos- 
sibly four, present sermons by preachers who have hitherto published but little 
if any of their material. It is high time that a wider hearing were sought and 
found. These little books are rich in thought, realistic in attitude, and frankly 
confront the contemporary mind and conscience. We are greatly indebted to 
the preachers and the publishers for this series, and anticipate a continued process 
of discovery and publication. IB) iie 12, 


The Power To See It Through. Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Nov. 15, 1935. Pp. 243. $1.50. 

This third volume of Dr. Fosdick’s published sermons abounds in that char- 
acteristic excellence which we habitually associate with his preaching. If any- 
thing, there is discovered in these latest sermons a greater degree of incandescent 
passion especially in those sermons which deal with the gigantic wrongs of con- 
temporary life. The Christian view of God and the world has never been more 
realistically presented, and our social and personal sins never more candidly and 
sympathetically treated. Dr. Fosdick is preaching with all his mind, heart, soul 
and strength, and the twenty-five sermons here presented have in them all the 
qualities of effective preaching in the highest degree. ID), aij dee 


